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FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER  VII.  recognition:  A 
TI.MID  GIRL. 

Bathsiieiia  withdrew  into  the 
shade.  She  scarcely  knew  whetlier 
most  to  be  amused  at  the  singularity  of 
the  meeting,  or  to  be  concerned  at  its 
awkwardness.  There  was  room  for  a 
little  pity,  also  for  a  very  little  e.xulta- 
tion ;  the  former  at  his  position,  the 
latter  at  her  own.  Embarrassed  she 
was  not,  and  she  remembere<l  Ga¬ 
briel’s  declaration  of  love  to  her  at 
Norcombe  only  to  think  she  had 
nearly  forgotten  it. 

“Yes,”  she  murmured,  putting  on 
an  air  of  dignity,  and  turning  again 
to  him  with  a  little  warmth  of  cheek, 

“  I  do  want  a  shepherd.  But  ”  — 

“  He’s  the  very  man,  ma’am,”  said 
one  of  the  villagers,  quietly. 

Conviction  breeds  conviction.  “  Aye, 
that  ’a  is,”  said  a  second,  decisively. 

“  The  man,  truly  1  ”  said  a  third, 
with  heartiness. 

“  He’s  all  there !  ”  said  number  four, 
fervidly.  ' 

“  Then  will  you  tell  him  to  speak  to 
the  bailiir,”  said  Bathsheba. 

All  was  practical  now.  A  summer 
eve  and  loneliness  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  the  meeting  its 
pr^r  fulness  of  romance. 

The  bailiff  was  pointed  out  to  Ga¬ 
briel,  who,  checking  the  palpitation 
within  his  breast  at  discovering  that 
this  Ashtoreth  of  strange  report  was 
only  a  modification  of  Venus  the  well- 
known  and  admired,  retired  with  him 
to  talk  over  the  necessary  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  hiring. 

The  fire  before  them  wasted  away. 
“Men,”  said  Bathsheba,  “you  shall 
take  a  little  refreshment  after  this  ex¬ 
tra  work.  Will  you  come  to  the 
house  ?  ” 

”  We  could  knock  in  a  bit  and  a 
drop  a  good  deal  freer,  miss,  if  so  be 
ye’d  send  it  to  Warren’s  Malthouse,” 
replied  the  spokesman. 

Bathsheba  then  rode  off  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  men  straggled  on 
to  the  village  in  twos  and  threes  — 
Oak  and  the  bailiff  being  left  by  the 
rick  alone. 

“  And  now,”  said  the  bailiff,  finally, 
“all  is  settled,  I  think,  about  yer 
coming,  and  I  am  going  home-along. 
Good-night  to  ye,  shepherd.” 
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“Can  you  get  me  a  loilging?”  in-  | 
quired  (iabriel.  ; 

“  That  I  can’t,  indeed,”  he  said, 
moving  past  Gak  as  a  Christian  edges 
past  an  offertory-plate  when  he  does 
not  mean  to  contribute.  “  If  you  fol¬ 
low  on  the  road  till  you  come  to  War¬ 
ren’s  Malthouse,  where  they  are  all 
gone  to  have  their  snap  of  victuals, 

I  dare  say  some  of  ’em  will  tell  you  of 
a  place.  Good  night  to  ye,  sheji- 

herd. ” 

The  bailiff,  who  showed  this  nervous 
dread  of  loving  his  neighbors  as  him¬ 
self,  went  up  the  hill,  and  Oak  walked 
on  to  the  village,  still  astonished  at 
the  rencontre  with  Bathsheba,  glad  of 
his  nearness  to  her,  and  ])erplexed  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  unprac¬ 
tised  girl  of  Norcombe  had  develojied 
into  the  supervising  and  cool  woman 

here.  But  some  women  only  require 
an  emergency  to  make  them  fit  for 
one. 

Obliged,  to  some  extent,  to  forego 
dreaming  in  order  to  find  the  way, 
he  reached  the  churchyard,  and 
passed  round  it  under  the  wall  where 
several  old  chestnuts  grew.  There 
was  a  wide  margin  of  grass  along  here, 
and  Gabriel’s  footsteps  were  deadened 
by  its  softness,  even  at  this  indurat¬ 
ing  period  of  the  year.  When  abreast 
of  a  trunk  which  appeared  to  be  the 
oldest  of  the  old,  he  became  aware  that 
a  figure  was  standing  behind  it  on  the 
other  side.  Gabriel  did  not  pause  in 
his  walk,  and  in  another  moment  he 
accidently  kicked  a  loose  stone.  The 
noise  was  enough  to  disturb  the  mo¬ 
tionless  stranger,  who  started  and  as¬ 
sumed  a  careless  position. 

It  was  a  slim  girl,  rather  thinly 
clad. 

“  Good  night  to  you,”  said  Gabriel, 
heartily. 

“  Good  night,”  said  the  girl  to  Ga¬ 
briel. 

The  voice  was  unexpectedly  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  it  was  the  low  and  dulcet  note 
suggestive  of  romance  ;  common  in 
description,  rare  in  experience. 

“I’ll  thank  you  to  tell  me  if  I’m 
in  the  way  for  Warren’s  Malthouse  ?  ” 
Gabriel  resumed,  primarily  to  gain 
the  information,  indirectly  to  get  more 
of  the  music. 

“  Quite  right.  It’s  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  And  do  you  know  ”  — 
The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  went  on 
again.  “  Do  you  know  how  late  they 
keep  open  the  *  Buck’s  Head  Inn  ’  ?  ” 
She  seemed  to  be  won  by  Gabriel’s 
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heartiness,  as  Gabriel  had  been  won 
by  her  modulations. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  the  ‘  Buck’s 
Head  ’  is,  or  anything  about  it.  Do 
you  think  of  going  there  to-night  ?  ” 

“  Y'es.”  The  female  again  paused. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  any  contin¬ 
uance  of  speech,  and  the  fact  that  she 
did  add  more,  seemed  to  proceed  from 
an  unconscious  desire  to  show  uncon¬ 
cern  by  making  a  remark,  which  is 
noticeable  in  the  ingenuous  when  they 
are  acting  by  stealth.  “  You  are  not 
a  Weatherbury  man  ?  ”  she  said,  tim¬ 
orously. 

“  I  am  not.  I  am  the  new  shepherd 
—  just  arrived.” 

“  Only  a  shepherd  —  and  you  seem 
almost  a  farmer  by  your  ways.” 

“  Only  a  shepherd,”  Gabriel  re¬ 
peated,  in  a  dull  cadence  of  finality. 
Ilis  thoughts  were  directed  to  the 
past,  his  eyes  to  the  feet  of  the  girl, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  lying 
there  a  bundle  of  some  sort.  She  may 
have  jierceived  the  direction  of  his 
face,  for  she  said  coaxingly,  — 

“  You  won’t  say  anything  in  the 
parish  about  having  seen  me  here, 
will  youV  —  at  least,  not  for  a  day  or 
two.” 

“  I  won’t  if  you  wish  me  not  to,” 
said  Oak. 

f,  “JThank  you,  indeed,”  the  other  re¬ 
plied.  “  I  am  rather  poor,  and  I  don’t 
want  people  to  know  anything  about 
me.”  Then  she  was  silent,  and  shiv¬ 
ered. 

“  You  ought  to  have  a  cloak  on  such 
a  cold  night,”  Gabriel  observed.  “  I 
would  advise  you  to  get  indoors.” 

“Oh,  no!  Would  prou  mind  going 
on  and  leaving  me  r  I  thank  you 
much  for  what  you  have  told  me.” 

“  I  will  go  on,”  he  said;  adding 
hesitatingly,  “  since  you  are  not 
very  well  off,  perhaps  you  would  ac¬ 
cept  this  trifle  from  me.  It  is  only  a 
shilling,  hut  it  is  all  I  have  to  spare.” 

“  Yes,  I  will  take  it,”  said  the  stran- 
ger,  gratefully. 

She  extended  her  hand ;  Gabriel 
his.  In  feeling  for  each  other’s  palms 
in  the  gloom  Mfore  the  money  could 
be  passed,  a  minute  incident  occurred 
which  told  much.  Gabriel’s  fingers 
alighted  on  the  young  woman’s  wrist. 
It  was  beating  with  a  throb  of  tragic 
intensity.  He  had  frec^uently  felt  the 
same  quick,  hard  beat  in  the  femoral 
artery  of  his  lambs  when  overdriven. 
It  suggested  a  consumption  too  great 
of  a  vitality  which,  to  judge  from  her 
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figure  and  stature,  was  already  too 
little. 

“  Wbat  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  But  there  is  1  ” 

“No,  no,  nol  I.ait  your  having 
seen  me  he  a  secret  I  ’’ 

“Very  well;  I  will.  Goodnight, 
again.” 

“  Good  night.” 

The  young  girl  remained  motionless 
by  the  tree,  and  Gabriel  descended 
into  the  village.  He  fancied  that  he 
had  felt  himself  in  the  penumbra  of  a 
very  deep  sadness  when  touching  that 
slight  and  fragile  creature.  But  wis¬ 
dom  lies  ill  moderating  mere  impres¬ 
sions,  and  Gabriel  endeavored  to  tliink 
little  of  this. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  THE  MALTHOUSE  : 

THE  CHAT  :  NEWS. 

Warren’s  Malthouse  was  enclosed 
by  an  old  wall  inwrap{a>d  with  ivy,  and 
though  not  much  of  the  exterior  was 
visible  at  this  hour,  the  character 
and  purjioscs  of  the  building  were 
clearly  enough  shown  by  its  outline 
upon  the  sky.  From  the  walls  an 
overhanging  thatched  roof  sloped  up 
to  a  point  in  the  centre,  upon  which 
lose  a  small  wooden  lantern,  fitted 
with  louvre-boards  on  all  the  four 
sides,  and  from  these  openings  a  mist 
was  dimly  perceived  to  be  escaping 
into  the  night  air.  There  was  no 
window  in  front;  but  a  square  hole  in 
the  door  was  glazed  with  a  single 
pane,  through  which  red  comfortable 
rays  now  stretched  out  upon  the  ivied 
wall  in  front.  Voices  were  to  be  heard 
inside. 

Oak’s  hand  skimmed  the  surface  of 
the  door  with  fingers  extended  to  an 
Elymas-tbe-Sorccrer  pattern,  till  he 
found  a  leathern  strap,  which  he 
pulled.  This  lifted  a  wooden  latch, 
and  the  door  swung  open. 

'The  room  inside  was  lighted  only 
by  the  ruddy  glow  from  the  kiln 
mouth,  which  shone  over  the  floor 
with  the  streaming  horizontality  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  threw  upwards  the 
shadows  of  all  facial  irregularities  in 
those  assembled  around,  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  footlights  u|)on  the  features 
of  her  Majesty’s  servants  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  too  near  the  front.  The  stone- 
flag  floor  was  worn  into  a  path  from 
the  doorway  to  the  kiln,  and  into  un¬ 
dulations  everywhere.  A  curved  set¬ 
tle  of  unplaned  oak  stretched  along 
one  side,  and  in  a  remote  corner  was 
a  small  bed  and  bedstead,  the  owner 
and  frequent  occupier  of  which  was 
the  maltster. 

This  aged  man  was  now  sitting  op¬ 
posite  the  fire,  his  frosty  white  hair 
and  beard  overgrowing  bis  gnarled 
figure  like  the  gray  moss  and  lichen 
upon  a  leafless  apple-tree.  He  wore 
breeches  and  tne  laced-up  shoes 
called  ankle-jacks;  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire. 

Gabriel’s  nose  was  greeted  by  an 
atmosphere '  laden  with  the  sweet 


smell  of  new  malt.  The  conversation 
(which  seemed  to  have  been  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  fire)  immediately 
ceased,  and  every  one  ocularly  criti- 
ciseil  him  to  the  degree  expressed  by 
contracting  the  flesh  of  their  fore¬ 
heads  and  looking  at  him  with  nar¬ 
rowed  eyelids,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
light  too  strong  for  their  sight.  Sev¬ 
eral  exclaimed  meditatively,  after  this 
operation  had  been  completed,  — 

“  Oh,  ’tis  the  new  shepherd,  a’ 
b’lieve.” 

“  We  thought  we  he.ird  a  hand 
pawing  about  the  door  for  the  bobbin, 
but  wiTen’t  sure  ’twere  not  a  dead 
leaf  blowed  across,”  said  another. 
“Come  in,  shepherd;  sure  ye  be  wel¬ 
come,  though  we  don’t  know  ycr 
name.” 

“  Gabriel  Oak,  that's  my  name, 
neichbors.” 

The  ancient  maltster  sitting  in  the 
midst  turned  at  this — his  turning  be¬ 
ing  as  the  turning  of  a  rusty  crane. 

“That’s  never  Gable  O^’s  grand¬ 
son  over  at  Norcombe  —  never  I  ”  he 
said,  as  a  formula  expressive  of  sur¬ 
prise,  which  nobody  was  supposed  for 
a  moment  to  take  literally. 

“  My  father  and  my  grandfather 
were  old  men  of  the  name  of  Gabriel,” 
said  the  shepherd,  placidly. 

“  Thought  1  knowed  the  man’s  face 
as  I  seed  him  on  the  rick  I  —  thought 
I  did  1  And  where  be  ye  trading  o’t 
to  now,  shepherd  ?  ” 

“  I’m  thinking  of  biding  here,”  said 
Mr.  Oak. 

“  Knowed  yer  grandfather  for  years 
and  years  1”  continued  the  maltster, 
the  words  coming  forth  of  their  own 
accord  as  if  the  momentum  previously 
imparted  had  been  sufficient. 

“  Ah  —  and  did  you  1  ” 

“  Knowed  yer  grandmother.” 

“  And  her  too !  ” 

“  Likewise  knowed  yer  father  when 
he  was  a  child.  Why,  my  boy  Jacob 
there  and  vour  father  were  sworn 
brothers  —  tiiat  they  were  sure  — 
weren’t  ye,  Jacob?  ” 

“  Aye,  sure,”  said  his  son,  a  young 
man  about  sixty-five,  with  a  semi-bald 
head  and  one  tooth  in  the  left  centre 
of  his  upper  jaw,  which  made  much  of 
itself  by  standing  prominent,  like  a 
milestone  in  a  bank.  “  But  ’twas  Joe 
had  most  to  do  with  him.  However, 
my  son  William  must  have  knowed  the 
very  man  afore  us  —  didn’t  ye,  Billy, 
afore  ye  left  Norcombe  ?  ” 

“  No,  'twas  Andrew,”  said  Jacob’s 
son  Billy,  a  child  of  forty,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  who  manifested  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  possessing  a  cheerful  soul  in 
a  gloomy  body,  and  whose  whiskers 
were  assuming  a  chinchilla  shade  here 
and  there. 

“  I  remember' Andrew,”  said  Oak, 
“  as  being  a  man  in  the  place  when  1 
was  quite  a  child.” 

“Aye  —  the  other  day  I  and  my 
youngest  daughter  Liddy  were  over  at 
my  grandson’s  christening,”  continued 
Billy.  “  We  were  talking  about  this 
very  family,  and  ’twas  only  last  Puri- 
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I  fication  Day  in  this  very  world,  when 
I  the  use-money  is  gied  away  to  the 
1  second-best  poor  folk,  you  know,  shep¬ 
herd,  and  I  can  mind  the  day  because 
they  all  had  to  traypse  up  to  the  Ves- 
try  —  yes,  this  very  man's  family.” 

“  Come,  shepherd,  and  drink.  '  ’Tis 
gape  and  swaller  with  us  —  a  drap  of 
sommit,  but  not  of  much  account,” 
said  the  maltster,  removing  from  the 
fire  his  eyes,  which  were  vermilion- 
red  and  bleared  by  gazing  into  it  for 
so  many  years.  “  Take  up  the  (lod- 
forgive-me,  Jacob.  See  if  ’tis  warm, 
Jacob.” 

Jacob  stooped  to  the  God-forgive- 
me,  which  was  a  two-handled  tall  nm<» 
standing  in  the  ashes,  cracked  and 
charred  with  heat,  rather  furred  with 
extraneous  matter  about  the  outside, 
e.specially  in  the  crevices  of  the  han¬ 
dles,  the  innermost  curves  of  which 
may  not  have  seen  daylight  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  by  reason  of  tliis  incrusta¬ 
tion  thereon,  formed  of  ashes  acciden¬ 
tally  wetted  with  cider  and  baked 
hard  ;  but  to  the  mind  of  any  sensible 
drinker  the  cup  was  no  worse  for 
that,  being  incontestably  clean  on 
the  inside  and  about  the  rim.  It 
may  be  observed  that  such  a  class  of 
mug  is  called  a  God-forglve-nie  in 
Weatherbury  and  its  vicinity  for  un¬ 
certain  reasons;  probably  because  its 
size  makes  any  given  toper  feel 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  sees  its 
bottom  in  drinking  it  empty  :  this  idea 
is,  however,  a  mere  guess. 

Jacob,  on  receiving  the  order  to 
see  if  the  liquor  was  warm  enough, 
placidly  dipped  his  forefinger  into  it 
by  way  of  thermometer,  and  having 
pronounced  it  nearly  of  the  proper 
degrije,  raised  the  cup  and  very  civ¬ 
illy  attempted  to  dust  some  of  the 
ashes  from  the  bottom  with  the  skirt 
.  of  his  smock-frock,  because  Shepherd 
Oak  was  a  stranger. 

“  A  clane  cup  for  the  shepherd,” 
said  the  maltster  commandingly. 

“No — not  at  all,”  said  Gabriel, 
in  a  reproving  tone  of  considerate¬ 
ness.  “  I  never  fuss  about  dirt  in  its 
natural  state,  and  when  1  know  what 
sort  it  is.”  Taking  the  mug  he  drank 
an  inch  or  more  from  the  depth  of  its 
contents,  and  duly  passetl  it  to  the 
next  man.  “  I  wouldn’t  think  of  giv¬ 
ing  such  trouble  to  neighlKtrs  in  wash¬ 
ing  up  when  there’s  so  much  work  to 
be  done  in  the  world  already,”  con¬ 
tinued  Oak,  in  a  moister  tone,  after 
recovering  from  the  stoppage  of  breath 
ever  occasioned  by  proper  pulls  at 
large  mugs. 

“  A  right  sensible  man,”  said  Ja¬ 
cob. 

“  True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,” 
observed  a  brisk  young  man  —  Mark 
Clark  by  name,  a  genial  and  pleas¬ 
ant  gentleman,  whom  to  meet  any¬ 
where  in  your  travels  was  to  know, 
to  know  was  to  drink  with,  and  to 
drink  with  was,  unfortunately,  to  pay 
for. 

“  And  here’s  a  mouthful  of  bread 
and  bacon  that  mis’ess  have  sent. 
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ihephenl.  The  cider  will  go  down 
better  with  a  bit  of  victuals.  Don’t 
re  chaw  quite  close,  shepherd,  for  I 
let  the  bacon  fall  in  the  road  outside 
gs  I  was  bringing  it  along,  and  may 
be  ’tis  rather  gritty.  There,  ’tis  clane 
dirt;  and  we  all  know  what  that  is,  as 
you  say,  and  you  bain’t  a  particular 
man  we  see,  shepherd.” 

“True,  true — not  at  all,”  said  the 
friendly  Oak. 

“Don’t  let  your  teeth  quite  meet, 
and  you  won’t  feel  the  sandiness  at 
all.  Ah  I  ’tis  wonderful  what  can  be 
done  by  contrivance  1  ” 

“My  own  mind  exactly,  neighbor.” 
“Ah,  he’s  his  grandfer’s  own 
grandson  I — his  grandfer  were  just 
such  a  nice  unpariicular  man  I  ”  said 
the  maltster. 

“Drink,  Henry  Fray  —  drink,” 
magnanimously  said  Jan  Coggan,  a 
person  who  held  Saint-Simunian  no¬ 
tions  of  share  and  share  alike  where 
liquor  was  concerned,  as  the  vessel 
showed  signs  of  approaching  him  in 
its  gradual  revolution  among  them. 

Having  at  this  moment  reached  the 
end  of  a  wistful  g.aze  into  mid-air, 
Henry  did  not  refuse.  He  was  a 
man  of  more  than  middle  age,  with 
eyebrows  high  up  in  his  forehead,  who 
laid  it  down  that  the  law  of  the  world 
was  bad,  with  a  long-suffering  look 
through  his  listeners  at  the  world  al¬ 
luded  to,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his 
imagination.  He  always  signed  his 
name  “  Henery  ”  —  strenuously  insist¬ 
ing  upon  that  spelling,  and  if  any 
passing  schoolmaster  ventured  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  second  “  e  ”  was  super¬ 
fluous  and  old-fashioned,  he  received 
the  reply  that  “  Il-e-n-e-r-y  ”  was  the 
name  he  was  chrhtened  and  the  name 
he  would  stick  to  —  in  the  tone  of 
one  to  whom  orthographical  differ¬ 
ences  were  matters  which  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  personal  character. 

Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  passed 
the  cup  to  Henery',  was  a  crimson 
man  with  a  spacious  countenance,  and 
private  glimmer  in  his  eye,  whose 
name  had  a[)peared  on  the  marriage 
register  of  Weatherbury  and  neigh¬ 
boring  parishes  as  best  man  and  chief 
witness  in  countless  unions  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  twenty  years;  he  also  very 
fivquently  filled  the  post  of  head  god¬ 
father  in  baptisms  of  the  subtly-jovial 
kind. 

“  Come,  Mark  Clark,  come.  Ther’s 
plenty  more  in  the  barrel,”  said  Jan. 

“Aye  —  that  I  will,  as  the  doctor 
•aid,”  replied  Mr,  Clark,  who,  twenty 
years  younger  than  Jan  Coggan,  re¬ 
volved  in  the  same  orbit.  He  secreted 
mirth  on  all  occasions  for  special  dis¬ 
charge  at  (lopular  parties  —  his  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  class  being  more 
noticeably  advanced  than  Coggan’s, 
inflicting  a  faint  sense  of  reduplication 
»nd  similitude  upon  the  elder  numbers 
of  such  companies. 

“  VV’hy,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  ye  ha’n’t 
had  a  drop  1  ”  said  Mr.  Coggan  to  a 
very  shrinking  man  in  the  background, 
thrusting  the  cup  towards  him. 


“  Such  a  shy  man  as  he  is  !  ”  said 
Jacob  Smallbury.  “  Why,  ye’ve 
hardly  had  strength  of  eye  enough  to 
look  in  our  young  mis’ess’s  face,  so 
I  hear,  Joseph  ?  ” 

All  looked  at  Joseph  Poorgrass  with 
pitying  reproach. 

“  No  —  I’ve  hardly  looked  at  her  at 
all,”  faltered  Joseph,  reducing  his 
body  smaller  whilst  talking,  appar¬ 
ently  from  a  meek  sense  of  undue 
prominence.  “  And  when  I  seed  her, 
’twas  nothing  but  blushes  with  me !  ” 

“  Poor  feller,”  said  Mr.  Clark. 

“  'Tis  a  curious  nature  for  a  man,” 
said  Jan  Coggan. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Joseph  Poorgrass 

—  his  shyness,  which  was  so  painful 
as  a  defect,  just  beginning  to  fill  him  | 
with  a  little  complacency  now  that  it 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  study.  “  ’'Pwere  blush,  blush, 
blush  with  me  every  minute  of  the 
lime,  when  she  was  speaking  to  me.” 

“  I  believe  ye,  Jose[)h  Poorgrass, 
for  wc  all  know  ye  to  be  a  very  bash¬ 
ful  man.” 

“  ’Tis  terrible  bad  for  a  man,  poor 
soul!”  said  the  maltster.  “And 
how  long  have  ye  suffered  from  it, 
Joseph  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  Yes 

—  mother  was  concerned  to  her 
heart  about  it — 'yes.  But  ’twas  all 
nought.” 

“  Did  ye  ever  take  anything  to  try 
and  stop  it,  Joseph  Poorgrass  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  aye,  tried  all  sorts.  They 
took  me  to  Greenhill  Fair,  and  into 
a  grate  large  jerry -go-nimble  show, 
where  there  were  women-folk  riding 
round  —  standing  up  on  horses,  with 
hardly  anything  on  but  their  smocks, 
but  it  didn’t  cure  me  a  morsel  —  no, 
not  a  morsel.  And  then  I  was  put 
errand-man  at  the  Woman’s  Skittle 
Alley  at  the  back  of  the  ‘  Tailor’s 
Arms  ’  in  Casterbridge.  ’Twas  a 
horrible  gross  situation,  and  altogether 
a  very  curious  place  for  a  good  man. 
I  had  to  stand  and  look  wicked  people 
in  the  face  from  morning  till  night;  but 
’twas  no  use  —  I  was  just  as  bad  as 
ever  after  all.  Blushes  have  been  in 
the  family  for  generations.  There,  ’tis 
a  happy  providence  that  I  be  no 
worse,  so  to  s(>eak  it  —  yes,  a  happjr 
thing,  and  I  feel  my  few  poor  grati¬ 
tudes.” 

“  True,”  said  Jacob  Smallbury, 
deepening  his  thoughts  to  a  profounder 
view  of  the  subject.  “  ’Tis  a  thought 
to  look  at,  that  ye  might  have  been 
worse,  but  even  as  you  be,  ’tis  a  very 
bad  affliction  for  ye,  Joseph.  For  ye 
see,  shepherd,  though  ’tis  very  well 
for  a  woman,  dang  it  all,  ’tis  awkward 
for  a  man  like  him,  poor  feller.”  He 
appealed  to  the  shepherd  by  a  heart- 
feelii^  glance. 

“  ’’Tis  —  ’tis,”  said  Gabriel,  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  meditation  as  to  whether 
the  saving  to  a  man’s  soul  in  the  run 
of  a  twelvemonth  by  saying  “  dang  ” 
instead  of  what  it  stood  fur,  ma<]e  it 
worth  while  to  use  the  word.  “  Yes. 
very  awkward  for  the  man.” 


“  Ah,  and  he’s  very  timid,  too,”  ob¬ 
served  Jan  Coggan.  “  Once  he  had 
been  working  late  at  Windleton,  and 
had  had  a  drap  of  drink,  and  lost  his 
way  as  he  was  coming  home-along 
through  Yalbury  Wood,  didn’t  ye. 
Master  Poorgrass  V  ” 

“  No,  no,  no;  not  that  story!”  ex¬ 
postulated  the  modest  man,  forcing 
a  laugh  to  bury  his  concern,  and  forc¬ 
ing  out  too  much,  for  the  purpose  — 
laughing  over  the  greater  part  of  his 
skin,  round  to  his  ears,  and  up  among 
his  hair,  insomuch  that  Shef)herd  Oak, 
who  was  rather  sensitive  himself,  was 
surfeited,  and  felt  he  would  never 
adopt  that  plan  fur  hiding  trepidation 
any  more. 

“  And  so  ’a  lost  himself  quite,” 
continued  Mr.  Coggan,  with  an  im¬ 
passive  face,  implying  that  a  true  nar¬ 
rative,  like  time  and  title,  must  run 
its  course  and  would  wait  for  no  man. 

“  And  as  he  was  coming  along  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  much  afeard,  and 
not  able  to  find  his  way  out  of  the 
trees,  nohow,  ’a  cried  out  ‘  Man-a-lost! 
man-a-lost  I  ’  A  owl  in  a  tree  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  erving  ‘  Whoo-whoo- 
whoo  1  ’  as  owls  do,  you  know,  shep¬ 
herd  ”  (Gabriel  notldetl),  “  and  Jo¬ 
seph  all  in  a  tremble,  said,  ‘  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  of  Weatherbury,  sir!”’ 

“  No,  no,  now —  that’s  too  much  1  ” 
said  the  timid  man,  becoming  a  man 
of  br.izen  courage  all  of  a  sudden. 
“  I  didn’t  say  sir.  I’ll  take  my  oath 
I  didn’t  say  ‘Josejih  Poorgrass  of 
Weatherbury,  sir.'  No,  no ;  what’s 
right  is  right,  ami  I  never  said  sir  to 
the  bird,  knowing  very  well  that  no 
person  of  a  gentleman’s  rank  would 
be  hollering  there  at  that  time  o’  night. 
‘Joseph  Poorgrass  of  Weatherbury,’ 
—  that’s  every  word  I  said,  and  I 
shouldn’t  ha’  sai<l  that  if  ’i  hadn’t 
been  for  Keeper  Day’s  metheglin.  .  .  . 
There,  ’twas  a  merciful  thing  it  ended 
where  it  did,  as  1  may  say,”  continued 
Joseph,  swallowing  his  breath  in  con¬ 
tent 

The  question  of  which  was  right  be¬ 
ing  tacitly  waived  by  the  company, 
Jan  went  on  meditatively, — 

“  And  he’s  the  fearfullest  man,  bain’t 
ye,  Joseph?  Aye,  another  time  ye 
were  lost  W  Lambing-Down  Gate, 
weren’t  ye,  Joseph  ?  ” 

“  I  was,”  replietl  Poorgrass,  as  if 
there  were  some  matters  too  serious 
even  for  modesty  to  remember  itself 
under,  and  this  was  one. 

“  Yes ;  that  were  the  middle  of  the 
night,  too.  'File  gate  would  not  open, 
try  how  he  would,  and  knowing  there 
was  the  devil’s  hand  in  it,  he  kneeled 
down.” 

“  Aye.”  said  Joseph,  acquiring  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  warmth  of  the  fire, 
the  cider,  and  a  growing  perception 
of  the  narrative  capabilities  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  alluded  to.  “  My  heart  died 
within  me,  that  time;  but  I  kneeled 
down  and  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
then  the  Belief  right  through,  and 
then  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
earnest  prayer.  But  no,  the  gate 
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wouldn’t  opon  ;  and  then  I  went  on  with  Dearly  Beloved  j  own  minds  by  saying,  “  Here  was  a  case  in  which  a  niag- 
Brethren,  and,  thinks  1,  this  makes  four,  and  ’tis  all  I  know  nanimous  man,  even  if  wholly  in  the  right,  would  have 
out  of  book,  and  if  this  don’t  do  it  nothing  will,  and  I’m  a  j  borne  in  silence  false  rumors  of  a  very  painful  kind,  rather 
lost  man.  Well,  when  I  got  to  Saying  After  Me,  I  rose  I  than  defend  himself  publicly,  when  that  defence  was  nec- 
from  my  knees  and  found  the  gate  wouhl  oihju — yes,  essarily  at  the  cost  of  one  whose  mouth  was  shut,  and  who 

neighbors,  the  gate  opened  the  same  as  ever.”  had  no  door  of  escape  into  the  excitements  of  ]>ublic  ap- 

A  meditation  on  the  obvious  inference  was  indulged  in  plause  and  unbounded  popularity.” 

by  all,  and  during  its  continuance  each  directed  his  vision  The  volume  before  us,  so  far  as  it  illustrates  Dickens's 

into  the  ash-pit,  which  glowed  like  a  desert  in  the  tropics  moral  qualities  at  all,  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  chronicle 

under  a  vertical  sun,  shaping  their  eyes  long  and  liny,  of  his  craving  for  these  'delights  of  popular  applause, — 

partly  because  of  tl»e  light,  partly  from  the  depth  of  the  j  sometimes  outweighing,  as  in  the  case  to  which  we  have 
subject  discussed  —  each  man  severally  drawing  upon  the  i  alluded,  what  the  least  modicum  of  magnanimity  would 
tablet  of  his  imagination  .a  clear  and  correct  ])icture  of  have  enforced  upon  him.  —  at  other  times  e.xtinguishing 
Joseph  Poergrass  under  the  remarkable  conditions  he  had  all  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  might  have  been 
relatecl,  and  surveying  the  position  in  all  its  be.arings  with  |  expected  in  an  author  of  so  much  genius.  —  and  finally 
critical  exactness.  overpowering  the  commonest  prudence,  and  leading  di- 

(To  be  coDtiDued.)  rectly,  no  doubt,  to  his  premature  death.  Mr.  Forster,  by 

_  giving  so  much  prominence  to  the  certainly  extraordinary 

and  marvellous  popularity  of  the  public  readings,  and  re- 
CHAIILES  DICKENS.*  cording,  at  excessive  length,  Dickens’s  unbounded  triumph 

.  in  the  enthusiasm  and  numbers  and  reckless  prodigality  of 

Tins  18  a  melancholy  close  to  a  book  which,  in  spite  of  jjjg  audiences,  has  given  to  this  craving  of  his  hero’s  a 
the  many  traits  of  astonishing  perceptive  power,  and  prod-  somewhat  needless  emphasis,  and  has,  moreover,  extended 
igal  generosity,  and  unbounded  humor,  contained  in  it,  jjjg  already  very  big  book  beyond  reasonable  limits.  No¬ 
will  certainly  not  add  to  the  personal  fascination  with  body  wants  to  hear  how  the  people  at  Tynemouth  did  ex- 
which  Dickens  is  regarded  by  so  many  of  his  countrymen.  !  actly  what  the  people  at  Dover  did  ;  how  Cambridge  and 
The  closing  volume  naturally  contains  more  evidence  than  ^  Edinburgh  behaved  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Dublin 
any  of  the  others  of  the  very  great  defect  of  character  <  Manchester,  and  so  forth.  There  is  something  a  little 
which  seems  to  have  grown  from  the  very  roots  of  Dick-  ,  ignoble  in  this  extravagant  relish  of  a  man  of  genius  lor 
ens  8  genius.  Mr.  horsier  himself  admits  it  fully  enough,  the  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  his  own  writings.  Dick- 
though  he  hardly  seems  to  be  aw^e  what  an  admission^  it  !  gns  must  have  known  that  theatrical  effects  are  by  no 

is.  “There  was  for  him,”  savs  his  biographer,  “  no  ‘  city  |  means  the  best  gauge  of  the  highest  literary  fame.  He 

of  the  mind  ’  against  outward  ills  lor  inner  consolation  and  i  must  have  been  well  aware  that  no  one  eould  have  pro- 
shelter.  In  other  words,  Dickens  depended  more  than  duced  with  scenes  from  Shakespeare  or  from  Scott  any- 
most  men  on  the  stimulus  which  outer  things  provided  for  thing  like  the  intensity  of  superficial  excitement  which  he 
him ;  hrst,  on  the  excitement  caused  by  the  popularity  of  himself  produced  with  the  death  of  little  Paul  Dombey  or 

his  books,  and  on  that  which  he  drew  frgm  his  own  per-  the  pathetic  life  of  Tiny  Tim;  and  whether  the  difference 

appreciation;  then  on  the  applause  were  due  to  something  of  melodrama  in  him  or  something 

which  attended  his  actings  and  readings,  the  intensity  of  gf  deficiency  in  the  greater  masters,  must,  at  least,  have 

the  eagerness  to  hear  him,  and  the  emotion  he  excited ;  been  a  question  on  which  his  mind  could  hardly  have  been 

and  lastly,  on  the  triumph  excited  by  the  counting-up  of  definitely  made  up  in  his  own  favor.  We  by  no  means 

the  almost  fabulous  sums  which  the  readings  produced.  deny  the  value  of  the  test  to  which  his  readin<rs  subjected 

These  were  evidently  the  moral  drams  without  security  for  (be  literary  power  of  his  writings.  Undoubtedly  it  de- 

which  his  life  would  have  lost  all  its  spring  and  interest,  monstrated  very  great  qualities.  We  believe  that  it  also 

and  It  IS  clear  that  as  his  productiveness  as  an  author  be-  demonstrated  some  great  defects  ;  and  certainly  the  pas- 

gan  to  fail,  he  grasped  eagerly  at  the  quasi-theatrical  i  gjon  with  which  he  gave  away  his  very  life  to  producing 
powers  displayed  in  his  readings,  to  fill  up  the  blank  he  |  these  popular  emotions,  pointed  to  a  grave  want  of  that 
was  beginning  to  feel,  and  to  compensate  him^  for  the  rest-  higher  life  in  himself  which  could  not  have  been  compatible 
lessness  and  almost  despair  which  the .  consciousness  that  |  with  such  constant  superficial  strains  on  his  nervous  energy, 
his  genius  was  on  the  wane  began  to  produce  in  him.  The  it  would  have  added  to  the  literary  worth  of  the  book,  and 
painful  story  of  his  estrangement  from  his  wife,  which  Mr.  certainly  not  have  diminished  the  reader’s  admiration,  if 
roMter  has  told  atonce  with  judicious  candor  and  equally  Mr.  Forster  had  curtailed  greatly  the  tiresome  redundancy 

judicious  reticence,  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  this  Qf  Dickens’s  own  gratitude  for  the  popular  enthusiasm  with 

de}>endence  of  his  on  the  stimulus  of  external  excitement,  which  he  was  received. 

There  would  indeed  have  been  no  reason  for  any  public  Mr.  Forster  notes  another  quality  besides  this  absence 
reference  to  that  story  at  all,  but  for  the  inexcusable  in-  ju  Dickens  of  any  inner  life  in  which  he  could  take  refuge 
tolerance  of  public  censure  which  made  Dickens,  when  he  from  the  craving  for  external  excitement,  —  a  qUiility 
was  contemplating  his  first  course  of  public  readings,  insist  which,  while  it  very  much  increased  the  danger  of  this  de- 

on  publishing  a  defence  of  himself  against  the  false  and  pendence  on  the  stimulus  of  bursts  of  popular  favor,  was 

slanderous  rumors  which  were  abroad.  He  did  not  see  njgQ  inseparable  from  his  greatest  qualities.  There  was 

apparently  that  this  proceeding  was  a  cruel  injustice  to  the  ..  something  of  the  despot,  seldom  separable  from  genius,” 

lady  whose  name  was  thus  dragged  into  print,  without  iu  gays  Mr.  Forster,  in  Dickens.  No  doubt  there  was,  but 

being  within  her  power  in  any  way  to  give  her  own  view  we  should  say  that  genius  is  quite  as  often  found  without 

of  what  had  occurred ;  he  only  thought  of  the  imperious  it  as  with  it;  that  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  Dickens’s  own 
need  he  felt  for  an  explanation  which  would  secure  the  genius,  and  closely  connected  with  his  highly-strung  nerves, 

possiWity  of  a  cordial  good-will  between  him  and  his  pub-  rather  than  the  token  of  genius  in  general.  There  are 

lie.  His  last  will  betrays  the  same  ungenerous  desire  to  many  types  of  genius  which  are  too  largely  tolerant,  like 
clear  himself  with  the  public  from  any  charge  of  want  of  Scott’s  or  Thackeray’s,  for  this  kind  of  disposition;  many, 
Mnerosity,  and  to  impress^  upon  men  his  own  case,  though  which  are  too  purely  receptive,  too  sensitive  to  ex- 

he  must  have  known  that  just  so  far  as  he  succeeded,  the  ternal  influences,  for  anything  like  despotism.  But  Dick- 

one  concerned  equally  with  himself,  who^  was  not  famous  ens’s  genius  was  of  neither  kind ;  he  hardly  enjoyed  his 

and  not  popular,  would  inferentially  sufier  in  public  esti-  visions  at  all  merely  as  intellectual  perceptions,  as  food  for 

mation.  \et  the  public  neither  knows  nor  can  know  any-  his  own  reflection.  He  enjoyed  them  solely  as  materials 
thing  of  the  faults  or  faultlessness  of  the  two  parties  in  a  foj.  sensation,  as  the  means  of  producing  an  intense  effect 

auarrel  thus  indelicately  dragged  into  the  light.  And  if  on  the  world  without.  “  I  wish,”  said  Landseer  of  him, 

ley  are  just,  they  must  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  their  «he  looked  less  eager  and  busy,  and  not  so  much  out  of 

>  Vu  Lift  of  Ckaritt  Dickttu.  By  John  Fonter.  Vol.  III.  1874.  himself  Or  beyond  himself.  I  should  like  to  catch  him 
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atleep  and  quiet  now  and  then.”  But  that  was  not  in 
him.  Never  was  there  a  genius  so  little  contemplative. 
Never  had  a  man  of  such  wonderful  powers  so  little  of — 

“  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart.” 

His  mind  was  always  trying  to  work  up  ’’  even  the 
most  idle  and  worthless  fancies  and  situations  into  picto¬ 
rial  effects.  Mr.  Forster’s  chapter  called  ”  Hints  for  Books 
Written  and  Unwritten”  seems  to  us  much  more  of  an 
evidence  of  weakness  in  this  respect  than  of  power.  The 
forced  and  extravagant  suggestions  which  Dickens  sets 
down  for  himself  as  possible  hints  for  future  works  are  far 
more  numerous  than  those  of  real  power  or  promise.  In 
fact,  what  even  his  marvellous  humor  lacks  is  repose. 
Often  he  cannot  leave  even  his  most  humorous  things  alone, 
but  must  tug  and  strain  at  them  to  bring  out  their  full 
effects,  till  the  reader  is  nauseated  with  what  was,  in  its 
first  conception,  of  the  richest  and  most  original  kind. 
Dickens  was  too  intensely  practical,  had  too  much  eye  to 
the  effect  to  be  produced  by  all  he  did,  for  the  highest  im¬ 
agination.  He  makes  you  feel  that  it  is  not  the  intrinsic 
insight  that  delights  him,  half  so  much  as  the  power  it 
gives  him  of  moving  the  world.  The  visible  word  of  com¬ 
mand  must  go  forth  from  himself  in  connection  with  all 
his  creations.  His  imagination  is  not  of  the  ruminating 
kind.  He  uses  bis  experience  before  it  is  mellow,  in  the 
impatience  of  his  nervous  haste.  But  on  the  whole,  while 
the  absolute  deficiency  of  an  inner  life,  and  the  want  of 
magnanimity  it  sometimes  entailed,  comes  out  more  power¬ 
fully  in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Forster’s  than  in  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  —  the  despotic  imperiousness  of  Dickens’s  nature  does 
not  perhaps  show  quite  so  strongly.  He  does  not  at  least 
assert  himself  with  the  same  passion  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life. 

The  new  volume,  of  course,  contains  very  fine  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  perceptive  power  and  the  exquisite  humor  of 
Dickens.  Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  the  full  abandon  with 
which  he  entered  into  children’s  natures  more  delightfully 
than  this  conversation  with  a  little  boy  of  his  Dublin 
landlord’s,  during  his  “  readings  ”  in  Dublin  in  1858 :  — 

“  Within  the  hotel,  on  getting  up  next  morning,  he  had  a 
dialogue  with  a  smaller  resident,  landlord’s  sun  he  supposed,  a 
little  boy  of  the  ripe  age  of  six,  which  he  presented,  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  his  sister-in-law,  as  a  colloquy  between  Old  England  and 
Young  Ireland  inadequately  reported  for  want  of  the  ‘  imita¬ 
tion  ’  It  required  for  its  full  effect.  ‘  I  am  .sitting  on  the  sofa, 
writing,  and  find  him  sitting  beside  me.  Old  Ennland.  Halloa, 
old  chap. —  Young  Ireland.  Hal — loo! — Old  England  (in  his 
delightful  way).  What  a  nice  old  fellow  you  are.  I  am  very 
fond  of  little  boys. —  Young  Ireland.  Air  yes?  Ye’r  right. — 
Old  England.  What  do  you  learn,  old  fellow  ?  —  Young  Ireland 
(very  intent  on  Old  England,  and  always  childish  except  in  his 
brogue).  1  lairn  wureds  of  three  sillibils  —  and  wtireds  of  two 
sillibils  —  and  wureds  of  one  sillibil.  —  Old  England  (cheer¬ 
fully).  Get  out,  you  humbug!  You  learn  only  words  of  one 
•vllabic. —  Young  Ireland  (laughs  heartily).  You  may  say 
that  it  is  mostly  wureds  of  one  sillibil.  —  Old  England.  Can 
you  write  ?  —  V  oung  Ireland.  Not  yet ;  things  comes  by  dee- 
grays.  —  Old  England.  Can  you  cipher  ?  —  Young  Ireland  (very 
quickly).  Whaat’s  that  ?  —  Old  England,  ('an  you  make 
figures  ?  —  Young  Ireland.  I  can  make  a  nought,  which  is  not 
tsy,  being  roond. —  Old  England.  I  say,  old  boy!  Wasn’t  it 
Tou  I  saw  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  Hall,  in  a  soldier’s  cap  ? 
You  know!  In  a  soldier's  cap? —  Young  Ireland  (cogitating 
deeply).  Was  it  a  very  good  cap?— C/rf  England.  Yes. — 
Young  Ireland.  Did  it  fit  ankommon  ?  —  Old  England.  Yes. 
—  Young  Ireland.  l)at  was  me  1 '  ” 

And  nothing  intlicates  the  delicacy  of  his  perception  more 
wonderfully  than  this  exquisite  criticism  in  1855  on  the 
acting  of  Frdddric  Lemaitre :  — 

“  Incomparably  the  finest  acting  I  ever  saw,  I  saw  last  night 
at  the  Arabign.  They  have  revived  that  old  piece,  once  im¬ 
mensely  popular  in  London  under  the  name  of  ‘  Thirty  Year’s  of 
a  Gambler’s  Life.’  Old  Lemaitre  plays  his  famous  character, 
and  never  did  I  see  anything,  in  art,  so  exaltedly  horrible  and 
awful.  ^  In  the  earlier  acts  he  was  so  well  made  up,  and  so  light 
and  active,  that  he  really  looked  sufficiently  young.  But  in  the 
ast  two,  when  he  had  grown  old  and  miserable,  he  did  the 


finest  things,  I  really  believe,  that  are  within  the  power  of  act¬ 
ing.  Two  or  three  times,  a  great  cry  of  horror  went  all  round 
the  house.  When  he  met,  in  the  inn-yard,  the  traveller  whom  he 
murders,  and  first  saw  his  money,  the  manner  in  which  the 
crime  came  into  his  head  —  and  eyes  —  was  as  truthful  ns  it  was 
terrific.  This  traveller,  being  a  good  fellow,  gives  him  wine. 
You  should  see  the  dim  remembrance  of  his  better  days  that 
comes  over  him  as  he  takes  the  glass,  and  in  a  strange  dazed 
way  makes  as  if  he  were  going  to  touch  the  other  man’s,  or  do 
some  airy  thing  with  it ;  and  then  stops  and  flings  the  contents 
down  his  hot  throat,  as  if  he  were  pouring  it  into  a  lime-kiln. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  what  follows  after  he  has  done  the 
murder,  and  comes  home,  with  a  basket  of  provisions,  a  ragged 
pocket  full  of  money,  and  a  badly-washed  bloody  right  hand  — 
which  his  little  girl  finds  out.  After  the  child  asked  him  if 
he  nad  hurt  his  hand,  his  going  aside,  turning  himself  round, 
and  looking  over  all  his  clothes  for  spots,  was  so  inexpressibly 
dreadful  that  it  really  scared  one.  He  called  for  wine,  and  the 
sickness  that  came  upon  him  when  he  saw  the  color,  was  one  of 
the  things  that  brought  out  the  curious  cry  I  have  spoken  of, 
from  the  audience.  Then  he  fell  into  a  sort  ol  bloody  mist, 
and  went  on  to  the  enti  groping  about,  with  no  mind  for  any¬ 
thing,  except  making  his  fortune  by  staking  this  money,  and  a 
faint  dull  kind  of  love  fur  the  child.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
'  satisfy  one’s  self  by  saying  enough  of  such  a  magnificent  per¬ 
formance.  I  have  never  seen  him  come  near  its  finest  points, 
in  anything  else.  He  said  two  things  in  a  way  that  alone  would 
ut  him  far  apart  from  all  other  actors.  One  to  his  wife,  when 
e  had  exiiltingly  shown  her  the  money  and  she  had  asked  him 
how  he  got  it  —  ‘I  found  it  ’  —  and  the  other  to  his  old  com¬ 
panion  and  tempter,  when  he  charged  him  with  having  killed 
that  traveller,  and  he  suddenly  went  headlong  mad,  and  took 
him  by  the  throat  and  howled  out,  *  It  wasn’t  I  who  murdered 
him, — it  w.as  Misery!’  And  such  a  dress;  such  a  face;  and, 
above  all,  such  an  extraordinary,  guilty,  tyieked  thing  as  he 
made  of  a  knotted  branch  of  a  tree  which  was  his  walking-stick, 
from  the  moment  when  the  idea  of  the  murder  came  into  his 
head  !  I  could  write  pages  about  him.  It  is  an  impression  quite 
ineffaceable.  He  got  half-boastful  of  that  walking  staff  to  him¬ 
self,  and  half-afraid  of  it;  and  didn’t  know  whether  to  be  grimly 
pleased  that  it  had  the  jagged  end,  or  to  hate  it  and  be  horrified 
at  it.  He  sat  at  a  little  table  in  the  inn-yard,  drinking  with  the 
traveller  ;  and-this  horrible  stick  got  between  them  like  the  Devil, 
while  he  counted  on  his  fingers  the  uses  he  could  put  the  money 
to.” 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  deny  either  that  Mr.  Forster’s 
biography  was  a  very  difficult  book  indeed  to  write,  or 
that  it  has  been  well  done.  It  has  painted  to  us  a  picture 
morally  much  more  disappointing  than  we  expected,  and  it 
has  perhaps  dwelt  on  some  of  the  most  disappointing  feat¬ 
ures  at  unnecessary  length,  and  with  a  certain  awkward  air 
of  half-admission,  half-deprecation.  There  is  far  too  much 
criticism  on  individual  works  of  Dickens,  to  some  of  which 
Mr.  Forster  recurs  repeatedly ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  the  criticism  is  always  sound.  His  attack  on  Mr. 
Lewes  in  the  present  volume  is  very  fierce,  but  by  no 
means  as  effective  as  it  is  fierce,  and  though  we  cannot 

t retend  to  accept  Mr.  Lewes’s  judgment,  —  we  believe 
lickens  to  be  certainly  the  greatest  humorist  of  his  nation, 
and  Mr.  Lewes  appears  to  give  him  credit  only  for  fun, — 
Mr.  Forster  quite  fails  to  make  good  against  Mr.  Lewes  the 
largeness  and  wholeness  of  the  humanity  in  Dickens’s 
creations.  But  with  all  these  faults  and  shortcomings,  Mr. 
Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens  will  always  be  eagerly  read  as 
long  as  Dickens  himself  is  eagerly  read  ;  and  that  will  be 
as  long  as  Englishmen  retain  their  delight  in  English  lit¬ 
erature. 
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The  Reigx  of  Louis  XVI. 

HI. 

Nicolas  Linoukt,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  born 
in  1736.  He  was  a  man  of  energetic  character,  bold, 
clever,  but  without  a  particle  of  conscience.  His  inward 
vocation  prompted  him  towards  literature  even  when  he 
was  a  schoolboy  ;  but  finding  how  shabbily  paid  were  most 
votaries  of  the  pen,  he  entered  the  bar,  for,  as  he  said  to 
the  Prince  of  Beauvau,  who  took  an  interest  in  him,  “  The 
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great  point  is  to  l)ei-ome  rich,  my  lord ;  I  don’t  see  any  other  j 
object  in  life,  and  1  don’t  suppose  you  do.”  His  forensic 
success  was  rapid  and  must  startling,  for  instead  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  stilted  and  pompous  forms  of  oratory  then  in 
vogue,  be  spoke  as  men  do  nowadays,  but  with  a  fiery, 
brazen  eloquence  all  his  own.  As  the  inaugurator  of  the 
modern  style  of  French  rhetoric,  be  was  the  actual  pre¬ 
cursor  of  Mirabeau  ;  and  other  barristers  were  soon  obliged 
to  copy  his  language,  though  the  old  ones  protested  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  even  sought  to  check  him  at  first,  urging  that  his 
colloquial  phraseology  was  not  decent.  Linguet  had  not 
bis  equal  for  ‘‘  getting  up”  a  case,  and  surrounding  it  with 
such  dramatic  accessories  as  were  most  likely  to  tell  on 
the  minds  of  French  judges.  A  beautiful  lady,  Madame 
de  Betbune,  having  brought  an  action  about  some  land 
against  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Broglie  (great-grandfather 
of  the  present  Duke),  Linguet  was  retained  for  the  plaintiff. 
But  on  seeing  bis  client,  he  said,  “  You  are  so  lovely, 
Madame,  that  }  our  face  is  worth  a  speech  in  itself.  What 
r’l  do  is  this :  1  will  write  you  a  speech,  and  you  shall 
learn  it  by  heart,  and  rehearse  it  to  me,  dressed  in  a  light- 
blue  silk  gown,  the  color  b«*st  suited  to  your  style  of  beauty. 

If  you  deliver  it  correctly,  as  1  direct  you,  I  defy  any 
bench  of  Frenchmen  to  find  for  the  defendant.” 

This  was  accordingly  dune.  Madame  de  Bethune’s 
speech  took  seven  hours  in  delivery,  and  caused  a  most 
theatrical  sensation.  The  lady  had  an  excellent  memory. 
She  had  learned  her  part  well,  and  her  demeanor,  voice, 
and  gestures  were  ail  such  as  a  first-rate  actress  might 
have  envied.  It  was  so  evident  that  she  had  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Judges,  that  when  the  court  adjourned  for 
dinner,  midway  in  the  speech,  the  irascible  Marshal  de 
Broglie  sought  out  Linguet  in  the  Pleaders’  Hall,  and, 
shaking  a  cane  in  his  face,  said,  “  Just  you  make  your 
client  speak  her  own  words,  and  not  yours.  Master  Lin¬ 
guet,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  —  do  you  hear  V  ” 
Linguet’s  reply  was  at  once  the  most  delicate  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  opponent's  renowned  valor  and  the  proudest 

[>er8onal  retort.  He  made  a  low  bow,  and  answered,  “  My 
ord,  you  have  taught  Frenchmen  never  to  fear  their 
enemies;  and  I  mean  to  remember  the  lesson.” 

So  long  as  Linguet  confined  himself  to  exploits  of  this 
sort,  he  had  only  to  contend  against  the  professional 
jealousies  which  beset  every  man  who  shoots  ahead  of  his 
colleasues.  But  he  was  a  person  who  could  not  be  happy 
unless  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  quarrels.  He  ferreted 
out  a  number  of  abuses  at  the  bar,  and  began  to  expose 
them;  not  because  he  disliked  abuses,  but  because  it 
pleased  him  to  wreak  his  malice  on  some  of  the  biit-wigs 
who  had  affronted  him  at  starting.  The  results  of  this  bit 
of  bravado  were  deplorable.  In  no  time  Linguet  found  all 
his  brother  barristers  arrayed  against  him.  He  had  no 
friends,  for,  looking  at  the  bar  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
higher  honors,  he  adopted  an  insufferably  arrogant  line 
with  all  his  gowned  brethren,  and  missed  no  occasion  of 
expressing  his  contempt  for  them.  He  was  an  exquisite, 
who  wore  silk  breeches,  cambric  ruffles,  and  diamond 
buckles  to  his  shoes  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  numerous 
noble  ladies  whom  he  had  served  professionally  protected 
and  petted  him,  Linguet  was  cautioned  that  if  he  did  not 
keep  a  watch  over  his  tongue,  he  would  he  sent  to  Coven¬ 
try.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  broke  out  into  denun¬ 
ciations  more  violent  than  before,  and  was  disbarred. 

Then  his  name  filled  everybody’s  mouth,  for  it  was  justly 
felt  that  the  bar  had  lost  its  most  brilliant  member.  The 
French  for  disbarred  is  raye,  which  also  as  applied  to  stuffs 
means  striped;  and  all  the  shop  windows  blossomed  out 
with  raye  goods,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  coats,  head  dresses, 
etc.,  d  la  Linyuel.  The  furore  which  Henri  Rochefort 
excited  in  France  five  years  ago,  recalls  the  Ling^uet  mania, 
and  indeed  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
Linguet’s  career  and  Rochefort’s.  The  publisher,  Panc- 
koucke,  who  was  trying  to  secure  a  newspaper  monopoly 
by  buying  up  all  the  journals  with  a  good  circulation,  in¬ 
stantly  enlisted  the  disbarred  advocate,  and  seeing  that 
Linguet  would  not  consent  to  write  under  editorial  super¬ 
vision,  founded  a  special  paper  for  him  —  the  Journal  de 


Bruxelles  —  which,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom,  was 
supposed  to  be  published  abroad.  Linguet  was  disbarred 
in  1774  ;  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles  was  launched  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  17<o,  and  for  eighteen  months  it  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  paper  in  Paris,  but  a  wild,  spiteful,  inconsistent 
paper.  Linguet  was  no  liberal.  He  preached  what  Grimm 
called  ”  Asiatic  despotism,”  and  covered  the  King  and 
j  Queen  —  especially  the  Queen  —  with  flowery  compliments, 
I  which  sometimes  broke  out  in  rhyme.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  starting  from  the  notion  that  abuses  in  Government  reflect 
\  discredit  on  the  Sovereign,  and  are  conse(]uently  proofs  of 
i  disloyalty  and  treason  in  those  who  commit  them,  he 
I  assailed,  in  the  King's  name,  every  placeman  and  insti- 
j  tiition  in  the  State.  This  it  was  that  made  the  success 

I  of  his  paper.  The  people  could  not  follow  him  in  his 

j  abstruse  political  thwies,  but  they  relished  his  hard-hit- 
'  ting,  and  cheered  him  joyfully  whenever  he  appeared  in 
j  pu})lic.  Linguet  was  foremost  among  those  who  reviled 
i  Turgot  for  an  incapable  dunce,  and  there  was  no  end  to 
j  the  irony  which  he  lavished  upon  the  crowd  of  political 

I  ({uacks  who  started  up  every  day  with  plans  for  universal 

j  reform.  “  I  know  but  of  one  plan  of  universal  reform,”  he 
I  wrote  in  November,  1775,  “and  that  would  consist  in 
I  braining  twenty  monopolists,  unfrocking  two  cart  loads  of 
I  bishops,  and  banging  all  the  Farmers-General  with  their 
I  heads  downwards  round  the  Place  de  Greve.  When  I  had 
I  done  that,  I  would  take  the  forty  members  of  the  Academy, 
reduce  their  servile  writings  to  pulp,  and  make  them 
swallow  the  trash  with  a  spoon.”  Now  this  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  was  not  calculated  to  make  Linguet  beloved  in  re 
spectable  quarters.  His  blow  at  the  Academy  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  petitioned  to  enter  that  body,  but 
had  been  rejected  in  favor  of  La  Harpe,  whom,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  humdrum  literature  —  “  that  tasteless  prose 
which  sticks  in  the  mouth  like  paste”  —  he  peculiarly 
abhorred.  Panckoucke,  Linguet’s  proprietor,  entreated 
him  to  spare  the  Academy  because  he  (Panckoucke)  was 
much  beholden  to  divers  of  its  members,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  secretly  enjoyed  the  paper  which  spoke 
so  kindly  of  herself,  sent  privately  to  beg  the  bubbling 
editor  not  to  get  into  scrapes  from  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  extricate  him.  But  Linguet,  though  flattered 
by  the  Queen’s  solicitude,  paid  no  heed  to  it,  and  as  to 
Panckoucke,  he  disposed  of  him  in  these  terms :  “  I  am 
hot  your  servant.  Monsieur  Panckoucke,  and  if  you  happen 
to  forget  the  fact.  I'll  settle  my  account  with  you  in  the 
j  Bois  de  Boulogne.”  The  publisher  was  no  craven,  but  his 
j  Journal  de  Bruxelles  was  selling  remarkably  well,  and  busi¬ 
ness  profits  were  of  course  a  consideration.  However,  in 
July,  177G,  Linguet  poured  out  such  a  very  flood  of  vitriolic 
•  invective  over  La  Harpe,  the  Academy  and  all  authors, 
journalists,  and  men  generally  who  had  any  respect  for 
that  body,  that  the  Academicians  appe.alcd  in  a  body  to 
the  High  Chancellor,  Miromesnil,  for  justice.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  only  too  glad  of  a  pretext  for  extinguishing 
Linguet  on  a  seemingly  non -political  offence.  The  Queen 
pleaded  for  the  intemperate  journalist,  and  bad  half-dis¬ 
posed  the  King  to  be  merciful,  but  Miromesnil  came  and 
remonstrated,  exclaiming,  “  He  has  distributed  his  kicks 
among  us  all  like  a  wild  jackass  let  loose; ’’and  Louis 
XVI.  on  reading  the  incriminated  article  declared  that  it 
was  an  outrage  on  truth  and  honesty.  So  the  measure  of 
Linguet’s  iniquities  was  full ;  and  Panckoucke  was  ordered 
to  dismiss  him,  and  Linguet,  to  avoid  the  Bastile,  fled  to 
London.  It  was  generally  considered  a  graceless  act  on 
Panckoucke’s  part  that  he  should  have  handed  over  the 
vacant  editorship  of  Linguet’s  paper  to  La  Harpe,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  this  hubbub,  and  was  Linguet’s  worst 
enemy. 

It  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  Government  to  ban¬ 
ish  Linguet.  He  was  so  irrational  and  unscrupulous  a 
writer  that  hit  popularity  must  have  quickly  worn  itself 
out,  had  he  been  suffered  to  live  unmolested.  Persecution 
set  him  on  a  pedestal,  and  when  ho  began  to  issue  from  his 
London  lodging,  in  the  Strand,  a  weekly  pamphh  t  called 
Annales,  not  all  the  watchfulness  of  the  Customs’  olficers 
.could  prevent  it  from  finding  its  way  to  Paris  and  being 
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ravenously  devoured  there.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
Linguet’s  career  step  by  step  from  this  time,  for  the  ad- 
rentures  of  political  victims  are  alike  in  all  countries,  and 
form  an  old  story.  Wiled  back  to  France  by  a  false  friend,  i 
who  was  paid  by  Government  to  betray  him,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  and  remained  there  two  years,  employing  I 
bis  angry  ieisure  in  preparing  materials  for  those  famous 
« Mcmoires  de  la  Bastile,”  which  came  as  the  first  blow 
of  the  pickaxe  on  the  old  state  prison.  On  his  release,  in  ! 
1780,  Linguet  went  abroad  again,  and  once  more  plunged 
into  newspaper  war.  Storm  clouds  were  gathering  omi- 
nou-'ly  then,  and  every  shot  fired  by  the  spleenful  writer 
against  the  tottering  upholders  of  misrule  told  heavily. 
For  all  this,  when  the  Uevolution  actually  broke  out, 
Linguet  declared  himself  against  it,  and  returning  to 
France  was  guillotined  for  his  royalist  zeal  in  1 794.  There 
was  something  incongruous  and  almost  grotesque  in  this 
climax ;  for  it  was  Linguet’s  pen  that  had  put  the  people's 
grievances  into  words ;  and  when  the  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
mittee  sentenced  him  to  death,  they  did  so  quoting  one  of 
his  own  writings :  “  L’ami  des  tyrans  est  I’ennemi  du 
genre  humain.” 

IV. 

■  At  the  time  of  Linguet’s  first  exile  from  France,  the 
Courrier  de  I' Europe,  already  mentioned,  was  being  founded  j 
in  London  under  curiously  humble  circumstances,  consid-  | 
ering  the  great  part  which  it  was  destined  to  play  in 
French  journalism.  A  Gascon,  named  Serrc  de  Latour,  I 
who,  as  a  married  man  with  children,  bad  thought  it  good  | 
to  elope  with  a  friend’s  wife,  had  taken  refuge  in  London,  | 
where,  money  failing  him,  he  entered  into  relations  with  | 
one  Swinton,  and  proposed  to  start  a  paper  of  a  new  sort. 
The  American  War  of  Independence  had  just  broken  out, 
and  F'renchmen  were  much  interested  in  the  struggle  of 
the  British  colonies  for  freedom  ;  they  also  took  a  hvely 
interest  in  things  British  generally,  for  animosity  was 
strong  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  forever  com¬ 
ing  to  loggerheads.  Latour  suggested  that  a  great  service 
might  be  rendered  to  the  French  Government  and  people 
laying  bare  before  them  the  weaknesses  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain —  her  parliamentary  wrangles,  administrative  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  defects  in  her  army,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which 
things  would  be  novel,  and  might,  by  dint  of  racy  style 
and  anecdotes,  be  made  entertaining.  Swinton,  though  an 
Englishman,  approved  the  scheme.  This  rascal  could  have 
hunted  in  couples  with  that  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who,  be¬ 
ing  taunted  with  having  sold  his  country,  said  he  thanked 
God  he  had  a  country  to  sell,  or  with  that  Dutchman,  who, 
being  reviled  for  having  sold  gunpowder  to  the  French 
who  were  besieging  bis  city,  replied  feelingly  that  be  would 
have  sold  the  city  itself  to  the  devil  if  suitable  terms  had 
beeu  offered.  Swinton  provided  the  capital,  and  Latour 
the  talent,  and  between  them  both  they  launched  the  Cour- 
rier  de  rEuroj)e,  having  previously  taken  care  to  address  a 
prospectus  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  Count  de  Vtrgennes, 
who  answered  that  if  the  Courrier  were  loyally  conducted 
he  should  favor  its  sale  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

But  Count  de  Vergennes  never  suspected  that  a  paper 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  spying  on  England,  and  turn¬ 
ing  Its  institutions  into  ridicule,  would  redound  to  the  glo¬ 
rification  of  that  country ;  and  yet  this  is  what  happened. 
Latour  was  relatively  an  honest  writer ;  that  is,  he  stated 
facts  as  they  were,  without  seeking  to  exaggerate  them. 

He  never  lost  sight  of  his  purpose,  which  was  to  depict 
England  faithf  ully  to  French  eyes  ;  but  in  pursuance  of 
this  object  he  showed  up  the  good  side  of  British  customs 
along  with  the  bad.  Now,  when  everything  had  been  said 
against  England,  that  kingdom  towered  hundreds  of  cubits 
above  France.  There  was  no  Bastile  in  London,  no  letires  ' 
de  cachet,  and  no  Farmers-General.  The  disputes  in  Par¬ 
liament  in  ght  he  paltry,  but  it  was  a  great  point  to  have  a 
Parliiiuent  at  all ;  and  then  there  was  trial  by  jury,  a 
comparatively  free  press,  —  e.  g ,  the  “  Junius  Letters  ”  still 
fresh  in  meu’s  thoughts,  —  and  free  municipalities.  All 
those  things  seemed  good  and  grand  to  the  French,  and  ' 
thoughtful  men  began  to  brood  about  them.  Count  de  | 


Vergennes  and  his  brother  ministers  were  too  far  removed 
from  the  people  to  think  in  harmony  with  the  public  mind  ; 
and  they  saw  only  the  anti-English  form  of  the  Courrier  de 
V Europe'*  articles,  without  calculating  the  hidden  moral 
they  Ixire.  To  them  this  foreign  sheet  re.'illy  brought 
news.  French  politicians  are  fairly  ignorant  now,  but  they 
were  hopelessly  so  then  ;  and  England,  in  its  home  life, — 
en  deshabilU,  to  use  the  native  term,  —  was  as  much  an  un¬ 
known  land  to  them  as  that  barbarously  named  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  a  certain  George  Washington  was  beginning 
to  distinguish  himself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  the  Courrier  de  V  Eu¬ 
rope  did  do  England  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  emboldening 
the  French  Government  to  send  help  to  the  American  reb¬ 
els.  The  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  driven  thereto  by 
his  mistress,  Madame  de  Simiane,  sailed  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  with  a  troop  of  knight-errants.  The  Courrier  contin¬ 
ued  to  repeat  that  all  was  distraction  and  disorganization 
in  the  English  army,  and  eventually  the  French  gathered 
pluck,  declared  war,  and  shipped  to  America  those  six 
thousand  men  who  turned  the  scale  of  the  war  against 
us.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  state  of  our  law  did  not 
admit  of  Ix>rd  North’s  Government  seizing  the  man  Swin¬ 
ton  and  wringing  his  neck  a  little ;  for  assuredly  men  have 
swung  at  Tyburn  and  Newgate  for  villainies  less  than  his. 
But  Ix)rd  Mansfield,  who  was  consulted  about  this  French 
paper,  declared  that  there  was  no  weapon  in  our  arsenal  ot 
Parliament  Acts  which  could  reach  a  man  who  published 
treason  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1782  that 
the  happy  device  was  hit  upon  of  confiscating  the  Courrier 
at  the  British  customs  as  “goods  liable  to  duty.”  As  the 
duty  which  the  customs  Tproposed  to  levy  was  on  the  same 
scale  as  if  each  copy  of  the  paper  were  a  folio  volume,  this 
obliged  Swinton  to  get  the  Courrier  printed  in  Boulogne. 
At  the  same  time,  having  quarrelled  with  Latour,  he  chose 
a  new  editor,  in  the  person  of  J.  Pierre  Brissot,  the  future 
Girondist.  The  change  in  the  printing  locality  did  not 
abate  the  anti-British  speech  of  the  Courrier;  but  had  it 
i  done  so,  it  would  have  been  too  late,  for  in  1783  the  Inde- 
I  pendence  of  the  United  States  had  been  definitely  won. 

I  And  now,  between  the  excitement  of  the  American  War 
!  on  the  one  hand,  the  articles  of  the  Courrier,  those  of  Lin- 
j  guet,  and  the  increasing  confusion  of  home  finances  on  the 
I  other,  matters  were  speeding  towards  a  crisis;  and  the 
Press  of  Paris  reflected  the  -  universal  thirst  for  reform 
at  any  cost.  The  newspapers  could  no  longer  be  kept  in 
bounds ;  fresh  ones  exploded  every  day ;  and  if  a  journal¬ 
ist  was  marched  off  to  the  Bastile,  twenty  others  seemed 
to  spring  up  from  under  ground  to  take  his  place,  and  shout 
for  his  release.  Necker,  after  trying  to  put  money  matters 
into  shape,  bad  been  sacrificed  by  the  nobility,  as  Turgot 
had  been  before  him ;  and  a  succession  of  aristocratic  and 
blundering  financiers  followed  —  Joly  de  Fleury,  Calonne, 
Brienne  —  all  three  of  whom  undid  what  little  good  their 
predecessors  had  been  able  to  eflect.  Then  it  was  found 
necessary  to  call  Necker  back  again.  This  was  in  1788; 
and  meanwhile  the  miserable  scandal  >  of  the  Necklace 
bad  compromised  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  eyes  of  the  ma¬ 
licious  Parisian  populace,  and  turned  the  clamor  for  re¬ 
form  into  a  roaring,  not  only  against  the  Court,  but  against 
the  Royal  Family.  The  days  were  past  when  the  papers 
only  spoke  with  reverence  of  the  Queen  ;  journalists  of  the 
popular  party  now  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  launch¬ 
ing  the  most  vicious  invectives.  When  it  was  at  last  de¬ 
cided  in  Cabinet  Council  that  nothing  could  save  the  coun¬ 
try  but  the  Convocation  of  the  States  General,  Louis  XVI. 
asked  despondingly  of  the  Duke  de  Nivernais :  “  How 
about  the  Press  —  the  audacity  of  newspapers  is  surpass¬ 
ing  belief “  Laissons  les  brniller,  Sire,”  answered  the 
Duke.  “  Nous  pourron*  le*  museler  quand  les  hacards  auront 

>  CarUioal  LouU  de  Roban  being  enamored  of  tbe  Qiie’^n,  waa  hoaxed  bj 
an  adfeuturesa  (Mile.  Ia  Mothe),  who  bore  iK>nie  ItkeneM  to  Marie  Antoi* 
nette,  and  who  cajoled  the  OaMioal  into  rendioir  her  a  necklace  worth 
96l\(MX)  under  the  impreiiMoo  that  be  wa*  giving  it  to  the  Queen.  Ae  the 
Cardinal  was  in  embarra^std  circum.«taDcea,  be  bad  bought  the  necklace  on 
credit;  but  the  ji’wellem,  unable  to  get  their  mon«*y«  eomplHloed  to  the 
King,  and  tbe  whole  trickery  was  exposed.  Louis  XVI  ,  instead  of  bosh- 
iOK  up  the  matter,  unwisely  bad  tbe  adventuress  tried  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  publicly  disgrac^  the  Cardinal. 
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fini  leur  besogne.”  By  the  “  chatterboxes  ”  the  Duke 
meant  the  deputies  of  the  States  General ;  but  how  their 
“  benogne  ”  ended,  and  what  part  the  press  played  in  their 
labors,  form  a  new  period  of  the  French  Press,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  another  paper. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  DUELLING  IN  IRELAND. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  annals  of  duelling,  a  practice  for¬ 
merly  so  frequent  in  Ireland,  presented  to  the  writer  of  the 
following  pages  an  opportunity  of  combining  some  general 
reference  to  that  subject  with  the  particulars  of  duels 
which  he  attended  as  surgeon,  and  with  anecdotes  and  epi¬ 
sodes  that  may  not  appear  altogether  uninteresting. 

I  confine  myself  to  extracts  from  the  annals  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  to  their  contrast  with  duels  fought  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  down  to  the  abolition  of  that  an¬ 
cient  custom. 

Resort  to  the  duello  became  not  only  the  medium  for  ad¬ 
justing  quarrels,  but  it  developed  the  chivalrous  instinct, 
the  quick  apprehension,  and  the  indomitable  resolution  of 
the  Celtic  race  to  uphold  the  obligations  of  honor  in  every 
emergency.  The  memory  of  those  attributes,  handed 
down  through  generations,  and  fondly  treasured  in  Irish 
story,  was  frequently  and  proudly  recalled  by  the  recital 
of  traditionary  tales  of  former  duels,  of  chivalrous  exploits, 
and  of  vivid  anecdotes,  depicting  the  impulsive  detestation 
of  dishonor  that  typific<l  the  national  character.  It  was 
thus  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  sat¬ 
isfaction,  demanded  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
responsibility  more  than  questionable,  was  given  in  the 
duel  field,  sooner  than  risk  the  possible  charge  of  coward¬ 
ice.  A  very  remarkable  case  in  point,  that  came  under 
my  own  din*ct  observation,  will  be  found  hereinafter. 

It  is  recorded  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  in  his  sketches, 
that  duelling  was  a  legalized  practice  —  that  it  was  very 
prevalent — that  it  was  generally  performed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  crowds,  and  frequently  before  high  authorities _ 

namely,  lords,  justices,  bishops,  judges,  and  other  people 
of  rank,  accompanied  by  their  ladies.  He  further  relates, 
that  a  singular  passion  for  duelling  existed  ;  that  numbers 
of  grave  personages  signalized  them-elves  in  single  com¬ 
bats  ;  and  he  gives  a  list,  abridged  from  the  accounts  of 
227  official  and  remarkable  duels  (Including  considerable 
numbers  of  killed  and  wounded)  that  were  fought  in  his  I 
own  time.  Amon"  these  he  states  that  the  following  emi  I 
nent  lawyers  fought  before  their  elevation  to  the  Bench.  | 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Earl  Clare,  fought  the  ' 
Master  of  the  Roll,-,  Curran.  The  Chief  Justice”  of  the  I 
King’s  Bench  fought  Lord  Tyrawley,  a  Privv  Councillor,  ! 
Lord  Llandaff,  amt  two  others.  The  Judge  of  the  County 
Dublin,  Egan,  fought  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Roger  Bar¬ 
rett,  and  three  others.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Right  Honorable  Isaac  Corry,  fought  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Henry  Grattan,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  "another. 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Medge,  fought  his  brother-in-law, 
and  two  others.  Lord  Norbury,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  fought  “  Fire-eater  ”  Fitzgerald  and  two 
others,  and  frightened  Napper  Tandy,  with  several  besides 
—  one  hit  only.  Dr.  Dingenan,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  fought  one  barrister,  and  frightened  another  on  the 
ground  —  this  last  a  curious  case.  Henry  Deane  Grady, 
Chief  Counsel  to  the  Revenue,  fought  Counsellor  O’Maban, 
Counsellor  Campbell  and  others  —  all  hits.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  fought  Lord  Buckingham,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
The  Right  Honorable  Hely  Hutchinson,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  fought  Mr.  Doyle,  Master  in  Chancery  (they  went 
to  the  plains  of  Winden  to  fight),  and  some  others. 

,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Patterson,  fought 
three  country  gentlemen,  one  of  them  with  swords,  an¬ 
other  with  a  gun,  and  wounded  all  of  them.  The  Right 
Honorable  George  Ogle,  a  Privy  Councillor,  fought  Blar¬ 
ney  Coyle,  a  distiller,  because  he  was  a  Papist.  They 
fired  eight  shots,  and  no  hit ;  but  one  of  the  seconds  broke 
his  own  arm  accidentally.  The  Honorable  Francis  Hutch¬ 


inson,  Collector  of  the  Customs  in  Dublin,  fought  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Mountmorris.  In  addition  to  that 
list.  Sir  Jonah  refers  to  two  duels  fought  by  himself,  one  of 
them  with  Mr.  Richard  Daly,  a  Galway  gentleman  (at  the 
time  a  Templar),  whom  he  hit  on  his  breast-bone ;  and  the 
other  with  Counsellor  Leonard  McNally,  whom  he  hit  on 
the  side  of  his  chest.  Sir  Jonah  also  adverts  to  a  duel 
wherein  his  brother,  William  Barrington,  was  killed  under 
melancholy  circumstances  detailed  hereinafter. 

Sir  Jonah  further  states  that  the  education  of  young 
gentlemen  was  considered  imperfect  unless  they  had  ex¬ 
changed  shots ;  that  a  class  of  duellists,  called  “  Fire- 
eaters,”  was  in  great  repute  ;  that  one  of  those  gentlemen 
fought  sixteen  duels  in  two  years,  thirteen  of  them  with 
pistols  and  three  with  swords;  that  pistols  or  swords  were 
used  in  duels,  according  to  agreement;  that  every  family 
had  pistols,  with  long  barrels  and  hair-triggers,  also  long 
silver-hilted  swords,  with  narrow  straight  blades  sharp  as 
razors ;  that  these  weapons  descended  as  heirlooms  to  their 
posteritj  ;  that  Galway  gentlemen  were  most  scientific  with 
the  sword,  those  from  Tipperary  with  the  pistol,  while 
Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Sligo,  supplied  proficients  in  both. 

With  reference  to  the  proceedings  adopted  in  fighting 
duels.  Sir  Jonah  says  that  it  was  not  always  considered 
necessary  to  measure  the  distance  at  which  the  combat.ants 
were  to  be  separated  from  each  other  when  about  to  fire  ; 
that,  on  some  occasions,  they  fired  when  each  thought  fit 
to  do  so,  without  waiting  for  a  signal ;  that  one  duel  was 
fought  as  follows :  no  ground  was  measured ;  the  combat¬ 
ants  were  placed  one  hundred  yards  asunder ;  one  of  them 
kept  his  post  steadily,  the  other  advanced  gradually  and 
obliquely,  contracting  his  circle  round  his  opponent,  who 
continued  to  change  his  front  by  corresponding  movements, 
both  parties  aiming  now  and  then  as  feints,  and  then  low¬ 
ering  their  pistols.  This  ])as  de  deux  lasted  more  than  half 
an  hour,  until  the  circle  was  contracted  to  a  short  distance, 
when  both  fired,  and  the  ambulator  was  desperately 
wounded.  That  each  combatant  in  another  duel,  where 
the  ground  was  measured,  held  two  pistols,  and  fired  si¬ 
multaneously.  That  a  duel  was  fought  in  1759,  on  horse¬ 
back  (one  of  the  principals  being  Colonel  Barrington,  Sir 
Jonah’s  grandfather),  according  to  an  ancient  practice, 
whereby  the  combatants,  holding  pistols,  loaded  alike  with 
a  certain  number  of  balls  or  slugs  as  agreed  upon,  were  to 
gallop  past  each  other,  with  liberty  to  fire  at  discretion ; 
but  only  while  galloping.  If  it  were  decided  to  continue 
the  contest  after  the  pistols  were  discharged,  it  was  to  be 
finished  either  on  horseback  with  short  broadswords,  or  on 
foot  with  smallswords.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  each 
opponent  was  armed  with  two  holster-pistols,  charged  with 
balls  and  swan-drops,  together  with  a  broad-bladed  sword 
and  a  long  broad-bladed  dagger.  When  nearing  each 
other,  both  fired  and  missed.  In  a  second  course.  Colonel 
Barrington  received  his  opponent’s  swan-drops,  hut  not  the 
hxdlets,  in  his  face,  when  a  fierce  battle  with  swonls  ensued, 
during  which  both  were  severely  ga-shed,  anti  the  duel 
ended. 

The  causes  that  provoked  the  duels  were  frequently  ot 
the  most  frivolous  nature  ;  many  quarrels  arose  without 
provocation,  and  many  things  were  considered  as  quarrels 
that  were  not  quarrels  at  all.  Thus  gentlemen  often  got 
themselves  shot  before  they  could  tell  what  they  were 
fighting  about.  At  length  the  principal  “  Fire-eaters,” 
fearing  that  disrepute  would  fall  upon  their  acts,  instituted, 
through  delegates  from  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Mayo,  Sligo,  a  code  of  the  laws  and  points  of  hoilor, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  strictly  observed  by  all 
gentlemen,  and  kept  in  their  pistol-cases  for  reference,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  plea  of  ignorance  on  any  occasion.  In 
accord  with  the  principles  and  privileges  embodied  in  that 
code,  seconds  were,  invested  with  ample  authority  and 
complete  instruction  to  deal  with  every  form  of  quarrel, 
and  were  bound  by  unmistakable  rules  to  conduct  and  con¬ 
trol  the  management  of  duels. 

The  advantages  derivable  from  a  judicious  application 
of  the  code  were  evinced  hv  undeniable  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  duelling,  'fhus,  while  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
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airy  remained  unfettered,  the  causes  of  duels,  the  metho<l 
of  fighting,  and  other  concouiitants,  were  more  suitable  to 
the  perfect  maintenance  of  honor  than  they  had  been  in 
the  preceding  epoch.  A  curious  incident  of  a  duel  fought 
by  the  sons  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  French,  of  whom  both 
held  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Uos- 
common,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  heroic  spirit. 
The  mother  of  Mr.  Dillon  junior  bestowed  her  blessing 
on  him  when  he  was  departing  for  the  place  of  meeting 
his  antagonist,  but  she  also  assured  him  that  he  mitrht 
expect  her  malediction  if  he  returned  tainted  with  the 
slightest  brand  of  dishonor.  That  declaration  of  Mrs. 
Dillon  became  generally  known,  and  was  highly  e.xtolled, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  anecdote. 

The  causes  that  induced  hostile  messages  and  duels, 
during  the  period  to  which  my  personal  knowledge  applies, 
may  be  ascribed  to  quarrels  that  sprang  up  through  elec¬ 
tioneering  politics  —  from  sectarian  and  religious  strife, 
disputes  about  property,  gambling  transactions  —  and  to 
personal  assaults  indicted  directly  by  the  hand,  by  horse¬ 
whipping,  or  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  while  saying,  “  Take 
that  for  a  horsewhip,”  or  by  striking  the  face  with  a  glove, 
a  form  of  assault  still  practised  in  Fr.ance,  where  it  pro¬ 
voked  a  fatal  duel  in  1872.  A  settlement  after  such  as¬ 
saults  was,  by  the  rules  of  the  code,  inadmissible  until  after 
a  shot ;  but,  on  some  occasions,  the  person  assaulted  was 
permitted  to  accept  a  horsewhip  from  the  offender,  to  be 
used  on  his  back  while  he  begged  pardon.  An  abject 
written  apology  was  also  permissible  to  be  published  if 
deemed  necessary.  When  the  lie  direct  was  given,  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  always  delivered,  and  it  was  then  very  (fillicult 
to  prevent  a  duel,  even  by  permitting  the  utterer  to  beg 
pardon  in  express  terms. 

Gentlemen  engaged  in  serious  quarrels  consulted  friends 
of  equal  rank  in  society  with  themselves,  to  whom  they 
entrusted  the  defence  of  their  honor  as  seconds,  who  thus 
became  sole  and  absolute  guardians  of  the  reputations  con¬ 
fided  to  their  safe-keeping.  Their  position  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  most  responsible;  it  was  their  earliest  duty  to 
inquire  strictly  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  quarrel, 
and  they  were  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  code  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation  and  to  prevent  a  duel  if  possible.  They 
were  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  grave  reprehension 
woulil  inevitably  attach  to  them  should  a  duel,  with  serious 
results,  be  fought  that  might  h.ave  been  prevented  by  their 
interposition.  On  failure  of  negotiations  for  an  amicable 
settlement,  the  seconds  would  agree  that  a  duel  should 
take  place,  and  would  fix  time  and  place.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  the  seconds  were  entitled  to  toss  a  coin  for  choice  of 
pouml  and  for  other  privileges  —  a  proceeding  of  much 
importance,  because  the  winner  of  the  toss  became  em¬ 
powered  to  select  a  favorable  position  for  his  principal, 
and  to  prevent  the  use  of  ground  surrounded  by  hedges, 
trees,  or  other  objects  calculated  to  direct  the  aim  of  either 
principal. 

The  distance  whereby  the  principals  were  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  was  invariably  measured  by  the  second  who  won 
the  toss,  and  who  exercistnl  his  discretion  by  keeping  in 
view  the  ascertained  facts  that  there  might  be  comparative 
safety  at  nine  yards  —  that  danger  might  be  expected  at 
fice/ce  yards  —  and  that  bullets  sometimes  hit  point  blank 
at  fifteen  yards.  These  results  were  scientifically  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  courses  which  the  round  balls  then  used 
trok  in  their  parabolical  transit.  I  had  frecpient  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observing  the  accuracy  of  those  calculations,  and 
I  witnessed  at  Ba;jnerre  in  the  Hautcs  Pyrdndes  a  fatal 
duel  at  fifteen  yards.  The  principals  were  placed  asunder 
at  twenty  yards,  and  advanced  to  posts  which  separated 
them  by  fifteen  yards,  whence,  in  accordance  with  a  cus¬ 
tom  in  vogue  on  the  Continent,  also  in  Ireland  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  fired  at  their  leisure,  an<l  without 
signal.  One  of  them,  a  celebrated  marksman,  who  had 
killed  more  than  one  adversary,  adopted  his  usual  method 
of  aiming  on  his  knee  (distinctly  prohibited  by  the  code), 
and,  while  rising  to  fire,  was  shot  dead  through  the  fore¬ 
head. 


The  seconds  were  to  select  pistols  of  equal  length  and 
bore  for  each  principal,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  seek  for 
those  that  had  been  previously  tried  in  duels.  1  have  often 
seen  some  that  were  purposely  chosen  because  they  were 
nicked  on  the  handles,  each  nick  denoting  that  a  hit  had 
been  made  from  that  weapon.  The  seconds  loaded  the 
pistols  in  presence  of  each  other  in  order  to  secure  equality 
in  the  measure  of  powder,  and  a  gintjle  ball  was  always  put 
into  the  pistol,  being 'an  improvement  on  the  custom,  some¬ 
times  practised  in  the  eighteenth  cenniry,  when  balls,  slugs, 
and  swan-drops  were  placed  together  in  each  pistol. 

The  winner  of  the  toss  placed  his  principal  at  that  end 
of  the  measured  ground  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  sun.  Both  seconds  covered 
their  principals  by  standing  closely  in  front,  and  thereby 
preventing  each  principal  from  viewing  the  other  until  they 
perfectly  understood  the  directions  relative  to  firing.  They 
then  withdrew  to  some  distance  aside.  The  firing  was 
regulated  by  word  of  command,  or  by  signal  given  ty  the 
winner  of  the  toss,  who,  on  agreement  with  the  other 
second,  selected  one  of  the  following  :  “  Gentlemen,  make 
ready  —  fire;”  or,  “Gentlemen,  one,  two,  three  —  fire;” 
or,  “  Gentlemen,  watch  the  handkerchief  that  1  hold,  and 
fire  when  you  see  it  fall  from  my  hand.”  This  last  signal 
was  often  adopted  as  being  most  humane,  because  each 
principal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  handkerchief,  and  ofif  the 
body  of  his  adversary. 

Duels  were  fought  in  Ireland  with  swords  as  well  as  with 
pistols  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  nobility  and 
gentry  carried  swords  appendant  to  their  promenading 
costume.  The  great  improvement  derived  from  disuse  of 
the  sword  can  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  savage 
encounter  wherein  Colonel  Barrington  was  engaged,  and 
by  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  who  showed  me  a  spot,  close  to  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  in  Trafalgar  Scpiare,  London,  where  a 
fatal  sword  duel  was  fought  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
between  one  of  his  ancestors  and  another  Westmeath  gen¬ 
tleman.  Those  individuals,  between  whom  there  remained 
an  old  unsettled  (juarrel,  met  suddenly  at  the  place  indi¬ 
cated,  and,  without  the  intervention  of  seconds  to  see  fair 
play,  attacked  each  other  with  their  swords,  and  Sir 
Richard’s  kinsman  fell,  mortally  wounded. 

Duels  were  fought  with  swords  in  France  as  late  as  1872, 
when  on  one  occasion  these  weapons  were  selected,  though 
declined  on  discovery  that  one  of  the  principals  was 
a  swordsman  of  noted  proficiency,  who,  however,  killed  his 
opponent  when  pistols  were  substituted.  The  two  follow¬ 
ing  very  recent  cases  have  also  occurred  in  France.  It 
was  stated  in  the  Semaphore  of  Marseilles,  dated  26th 
April,  1873,  that  “a  duel  with  swords  took  place  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  between  M.  Rmile  Bouchet,  deputy, 
and  M.  Theophile  Fahra,  correspondent  of  the  France 
Republicaine.  The  parties  met  in  the  wood  of  St.  Julieo, 
and  after  two  attacks,  which  lasted  about  six  minutes,  M. 
Fabra  was  severely  wounded  in  his  right  arm.  near  the 
shoulder,  and  the  combat  was  discontinued.”  The  other 
duel  was  fought  on  July  7th,  1873,  at  Bettenberg,  on  the 
Luxemburg  territory,  where  the  parties,  M.  Ranc,  deputy 
for  Lyons,  and  writer  in  the  France  liepublicaine,  and  1VI. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  editor  of  the  /Vi//.s,  arrived  from  France. 
“  At  the  end  of  the  first  assault,  which  lasted  ten  minutes, 
blood  appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  M.  Ranc’s  right  arm  ; 
M.  Ranc  and  his  two  seconds  having  declared  that  the 
wound  was  not  serious  enough  to  interrupt  the  duel,  a 
second  assault  took  place,  in  which  after  a  few  minutes,  M. 
de  Cassagnac  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  M.  Ranc  s  sword 
entering  the  palm  and  passing  through  the  wrist.  M.  de 
Ca.s8agnac  was  compelled  to  drop  his  sword.  Ilis  surgeon 
declared  the  wound  to  be  serious,  and  that  considerable 
inflammation  must  ensue  in  the  hand  and  fore-arm.  The 
seconds  then  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
duel.  The  duel  attracted  a  large  crowd.” 

Of  the  great  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  principals  a 
very  remarkable  instance  occurred  at  my  first  insight  of 
such  contests,  which  happened  accidentally  during  my 
apprenticeship  to  the  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Bart. 
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When  approaching  Stevens'^  Hospital  on  an  early  buiiinier 
morning,  I  noticed  some  carriages,  containing  gentlemen, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  whither,  impelled  by 
curiosity,  I  followed  until  they  halted  near  the  Under 
Secretary’s  Imlge.  I  then  observed  two  gentlemen,  armed 
with  pistols,  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  short  distance, 
and  that  one  of  them  faced  the  dazzling  sun  (his  second 
having  evidently  lost  the  toss  for  choice  of  position).  The 
man  thus  exposed  to  so  dangerous  an  impediment  of  vision, 
wheeled  round  and,  with  perlect  mng-froU,  transferred  the 
pistol  to  his  left  hand,  with  which  be  fired  and  hit  his 
adversary.  Such  presence  of  mind  made  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  on  me,  which  was  renewed  when  I  witnessed  the 
following  instance  at  a  duel  which  took  place  near  the 
Wellington  testimonial  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  between 
Messrs.  R.  D.  Browne,  M.  P.  for  Mayo,  and  ll.  Jackson, 
J.  P.,  county  of  Armagh.  The  meeting  resulted  from  a 
gambling  quarrel,  and  1  attended  both  principals  profes¬ 
sionally  under  these  circumstances :  I  was  on  the  ground 
as  Mr.  Browne’s  surgeon,  and  I  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Jackson  to  act  for  him  also,  in  the  absence  of  his  surgeon, 
who  had  not  arrived.  The  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
evinced  by  these  gentlemen  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that,  when  a  signal  was  given  for  a  second  round,  each  of 
them  continued  to  aim  deliberately  at  his  adversary,  with 
muifest  anxiety  to  secure  a  hit  the  next  shot.  At  that 
critical  moment  I  availed  myself  of  my  responsibility  to 
both  combatants,  and  called  on  them  to  lower  their  pistols 
and  avoid  murder.  That  appeal  produced  an  instanta¬ 
neous  effect ;  neither  of  them  fired  ;  the  seconds  held  a  con¬ 
sultation,  after  which  mutual  apologies  by  the  principals 
restored  the  friendship  that  previously  subsisted  between 
them. 

Amongst  the  duels  provoked  by  the  blindness  of  bigotry, 
two  proved  fatal,  one  of  them  being  fought  by  Messrs. 
Daniel  O’Connell  and  D’Esterre,  the  other  by  Messrs. 
Hayes  and  Brick.  Mr.  O’Connell,  having  publicly  and 
severely  denounced  the  Dublin  Corporation  for  some 
observations,  most  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  made  at 
a  meeting  of  that  body,  was  grossly  assulted  in  Graflon 
Street  by  Mr.  D’Esterre,  who  acted  as  champion  for  the 
Corporation,  and  who  was,  soon  afterwards,  mortally 
wonnded  Iw  Mr.  U’Connell  in  a  duel  near  Naas.  The  duel 
between  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Brick  originated  from  an  ex¬ 
change  of  violent  abusive  language  near  the  General  Post 
Office  in  Sackviile  Street,  while  waiting  in  considerable 
excitement  for  the  Cork  mail,  with  expected  intelligence 
of  an  election.  The  duel  took  place  near  Glasnevin,  and 
Mr.  Brick  was  shot  dead  by  a  ball  through  his  heart. 

Five  other  remarkable  duels  arising  from  party-disunion 
occurred  in  the  period  to  which  I  allude.  The  principals 
in  one  of  those  were  Counsellor  Wallace,  K.  C.,  and  Coun¬ 
sellor  O’Gorman,  Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso* 
ciation. 

Another  of  them  was  distinguished  by  the  followin'^ 
notable  incidents.  The  proposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
health,  in  his  Excellency's  presence  at  a  regatta  ball  supper 
in  Kingstown,  was  insultingly  met  by  a  counter  toast 
strongly  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
assembled  in  large  numbers  on  that  festive  occasion.  Im¬ 
mediate  excitement  succeeded  so  ungracious  a  contretemps; 
an  uproarious  tumult  was  accompanied  by  a  cross-fire  of 
everything  tangible  on  the  tables,  during  which  a  gentle¬ 
man  (whose  name  I  forget)  being  struck  by  some  missile, 
fixed  upon  Counsellor  Ottiwell  as  the  individual  who  had 
thrown  iL  A  challenge  on  the  spot  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  at  Dalkey  Island,  when,  after  an  exchange  of  three 
rounds  and  during  preparation  for  a  fourth,  the  appearance 
of  blood  upon  Mr.  Otttwell’s  trousers  terminated  the  con¬ 
flict.  He  then  admitted  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  his 
leg  by  the  first  shot,  but  concealed  the  fact,  fearing  that 
its  disclosure  might  ^  construed  into  a  pretext  for  ending 
the  affair ;  and  he,  moreover,  declared  upon  his  honor  that 
he  had  not  thrown  the  missile  which  had  caused  the  duel. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Ottiwell  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  it  appears  reasonable  to  attribute  his  chivalrous 
conduct  and  singular  courage  to  his  idea  that  the  obliga¬ 


tions  of  honor  precluded  his  refusal  to  fight  when  challen'^ed 
to  do  so. 

The  third  duel  was  thus  produced  :  the  news  of  Mr. 
Ottiwell’s  declaration  speedily  circulated  amongst  the 

Karties  who  attended  the  regatta  ball,  one  of  whom.  Mr, 
dnsella,  a  young  merchant  of  Dublin,  admitted  that  he 
had  assaulted  Mr.  Ottiwell’s  opponent,  by  whom  he  was 
thereupon  challenged.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Glen- 
cree,  county  Wicklow,  where  the  principals,  seconds,  and 
medical  attendants  (including  myself  as  Mr.  Kinsella’s  sur¬ 
geon)  assembled.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unlevel  state  of 
the  ground,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  Lough  Bray,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  who  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit  a  combat  on  his  territory.  A  second 
adjournment  being  thus  indispensable,  a  meeting  was  fixed 
to  be  held  near  Maynooth  on  the  following  day.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mr.  Kinsella  was  arrested  and  bound  over,  with  two 
sureties  in  heavy  bail,  to  keep  the  peace.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  resolved  to  keep  the  appointment,  and,  after  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  he  escaped 
from  Dublin  in  one  of  Gerty’s  mourning  coaches,  and  over¬ 
took  all  the  parties,  whom  he  found  collected  at  a  public 
stage  where  four  coaches,  up  and  down  between  Dublin, 
Galway,  and  Sligo,  had  pulled  up  to  change  horses.  It  was 
then  eight  o’clock  on  a  fine  evening  in  July,  and  the  scene 
formed  by  the  assemblage  of  so  many  vehicles,  including 
Mr.  Kinsella’s  demihearse,  was  heightened  by  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  all  the  coach  passengers,  who,  together  with  the  guards 
and  drivers,  discarding  their  responsibilities,  abandoned  the 
road  and  followed  the  combatant  congregation,  then  largely 
increased  by  countrymen  from  the  neighborhood,  to  an 
adjacent  field,  where  the  duel  was  fought  at  twelve  yards’ 
distance.  Mr.  Kinsella  was  desperately  wounded  by  the 
first  shot,  the  ball  having  passed  directly  through  the  lower 
part  of  his  neck  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  whence  it 
made  its  exit.  Having  succeeded  in  arresting  hemorrhage, 
I  returned  to  Dublin  with  uiy  patient,  whose  recovery, 
although  tedious,  was  complete.  His  conduct  all  along, 
and  his  determination  to  give  the  satisfaction  demanded 
from  him,  afforded  unmistakable  evidence  that  he,  like 
Mr.  Ottiwell,  duly  estimated  the  principles  of  honor  that 
bound  him  to  shun  the  slightest  danger  of  imputed  coward¬ 
ice. 

The  fourth  of  these  unfortunate  encounters  afforded 
proof  that  the  members'of  the  public  press  could  not  escape 
from  the  noxious  influence  of  party  controversy.  Messrs. 
I.,avelle  and  Norton,  proprietors  of  two  leading  newspapers 
in  Dublin,  one  supporting,  the  other  opposing,  the  political 
principles  of  the  Government,  drifted  gradually  into 
vituperative  personalities  in  print  that  terminated  in 
the  delivery  of  a  challenge  to  fight.  A  meeting  took  place 
at  London -bridge,  near  Irishtown,  but  the  duel  was 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  residents.  The  parties 
then  adjourned  to  a  field  beyond  Donnybrook,  opposite  to 
Nutley,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Roe,  on  the  Stillorgan  road,  where 
the  duel  came  off.  Being  present,  as  Mr.  Lavelle's  surgeon, 
I  ventured,  after  the  exchange  of  two  rounds,  to  suggest  a 
settlement,  urging  that  enough  had  been  accomplished  to 
satisfy  the  honor  of  both  gentlemen,  whose  quarrel  was  con¬ 
fined  to  pen  and  paper.  My  proposal  was  agreed  to,  after 
a  consultation  between  the  seconds,  and  it  was  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  behold  a  shake  hands  by  the  principals. 

The  fifth  and  most  important  case  in  the  category  forci¬ 
bly  delineated  the  inevitable  emergency  that  comi^lled  a 
nobleman  holding  the  highest  state  position,  to  vindicate  hit 
honor  when  assailed  for  his  untiring  exertions  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  religious  political  embroilments.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1829,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  “  he  had  the  sanction  and  support  of  bit 
Majesty  for  introducing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.”  His 
Grace  was  then  accused  of  “  political  treachery,”  and  of 
having  used  “  masked  batteries,”  because  he  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  reserved  in  his  public  conduct  during  the  interval 
between  November,  1828,  and  March,  1829.  Repeated  un¬ 
disguised  attacks  of  that  description,  tending  to  his  dishonor, 
resulted  in  a  duel  with  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  —  a  display 
of  personal  courage  to  which  the  Duke  subsequently  ad- 
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verteil  as  “  having  been  only  a  part  of  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion." 

A  duel  between  Captain  Nolan  and  Mr.  Browne  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  numerous  cases  on  .record  where  lives  were  saveil  by 
the  stoppage  of  pistol-balls  that  hit  vital  regions.  These 
gentlemen  tiuarrelled  about  land  in  the  county  of  Roscom¬ 
mon.  The  meeting  took  place  near  Phibsborough,  in  one 
of  the  then  called  Bishop’s  Fields,  into  which  Csptain 
Nolan  was  carried,  as  he  was  very  feeble  through  chronic 
rheumatism.  I  attended  him  professionally,  and  they 
fought  at  twelve  yards’  distance.  After  one  harmless 
round,  the  Captain  (notorious  for  his  certain  hitting  in 
many  previous  combats)  objected  to  the  small  charge  of 
powder  in  the  pistols,  remarking  that  they  were  mere  squibs, 
and  that  although  he  would  hit  Mr.  Browne  in  the  next 
round,  the  ball  would  not  do  much  harm.  Accordingly  he 
did  hit  him,  but  the  ball,  after  passing  along  his  forearm, 
was  stopped  in  the  coatsleeve  of  his  mbow,  which  he  had 
firmly  pressed  on  his  hip  in  orde;  to  steady  his  hand,  a 
position  known  to  duellists  as  the  “Kerry  safe-guard.” 
Had  the  charge  held  another  pinch  of  powder  the  ball 
would  inevitably  have  entered  Mr.  Browne’s  liver.  Similar 
escapes  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  who 
states  that  in  his  duel  with  Mr.  Daly  the  ball  was  stopped 
by  that  gentleman’s  brooch,  and  that  in  his  duel  with 
Counsellor  McNally,  the  ball  glanced  off  after  it  struck  the 
buckle  of  the  Counsellor’s  braces.  Sir  Jonah  also  related 
that  the  life  of  Judge  Burrowes  was  saved  by  some  coins 
in  his  pocket.  A  near  relative  of  my  own  saved  the  life  of 
a  friend  whom  he  accompanied  to  a  duel,  by  placing  in  his 
side  pocket  a  horse-shoe  picked  up  on  the  way  to  .the 
meeting.  The  ball  struck  the  horse-shoe,  and  was  thereby 
prevented  from  entering  the  breast. 

Another  quarrel  about  property  caused  a'  duel  between 
Messrs.  Troy  and  Inland,  who  met  for  that  purpose  on  the 
fifteen  acres  in  the  Phoenix  Park  where  I  attended  as  Mr. 
Hyland’s  surgeon.  The  dispute  between  these  gentlemen 
arose  from  a  mutual  impression  that  they  were  bound  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  their  fathers,  who  had  assaulted  each 
other  while  wrangling  about  the  boundary  of  some  land. 
The  combatants,  placed  twelve  yards  apart,  essayed  to  fire, 
but  the  charge  in  Mr.  Troy’s  pistol  did  not  explode,  and 
he  was  not  hit  by  his  opponent’s  fire.  The  seconds  decided, 
that,  in  accord  with  the  twentieth  rule  of  the  code,  the 
mUs-fire  was  equivalent  to  a  shot,  and  they  also  decided 
against  further  proceedings,  as  they  considered  that  the 
honor  of  all  parties  had  been  satisfied  by  the  meeting  and 
by  the  conduct  of  the  principals. 

The  following  narrative  will  serve  to  preface  the  relation 
of  impetuous  and  deplorable  incidents  of  duelling.  Messrs. 
L  Dillon,  of  the  county  Roscommon,  and  R.  Harvey,  of  the 
county  Wexford,  quarrelled  and  assaulted  each  other  while 

Sractising  pistol-ball  fire  at  Rigby’s  Shooting  Gallery  in 
uffblk  Street,  which  they  frequented  for  that  purpose. 
A  meeting  took  place  near  Finglass,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  police,  the  principals  and  seconds  escaping.  Being 
present  as  Mr.  Dillon’s  surgeon,  I  was  arrested  and 
marched  to  a  Dublin  Police  Office,  where  I  was  charged  as 
being  one  of  the  principals,  and  detained  until  I  procured 
bail.  I  then  rejoined  Mr.  Dillon  at  the  Phoenix  Park, 
where  the  duel  was  fought  The  combatants  stood  at  nine 
nrds’  distance  and  fired  yfue  shots  each  without  a  hit. 
That  very  remarkable  fact,  considering  that  both  were 
crack  shots,  resulted,  no  .doubt,  from  the  well-known  un- 
Mrtainty  wherewith  pistol-balls  pass  through  a  straight 
line  at  short  distances.  An  incident  that  occurred  after 
the  fourth  round  created  quite  a  sensation.  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Jacob,  of  Waxford,  a  noted  duellist  and  second  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  overhearing  some  unpleasant  remarks  relative  to 
the  continued  firing,  brandished  a  handkerchief,  and, 
pistol  in  hand,  exclaimed  aloud  that  the  first  person  who 
should  again  use  such  language  must  fight  him  across  the 
handkerchief.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  further  obser¬ 
vations  were  heard :  the  fifth  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
the  seconds  withdrew  their  principals. 

A  fatal  occurrence,  under  somewhat  similar  circum¬ 


stances,  took  place  afterward.s  at  a  duel  in  the  Queen’s 
county.  One  of  the  principals,  Mr.  M.  D.,  was  accused  by 
his  adversary’s  second  with  having  insulted  him  during  the 
duel,  and  was  challenged  by  him  to  fight  on  the  spot. 
That  invitation  was  declined,  with  an  assurance  that  no 
offence  had  been  intended.  The  challenger  thereupon 
tossed  a  handkerchief  to  Mr.  M.  D.,  aiming  at  the  same 
moment  a  pistol  at  him,  and  vociferating  that  he  would  in¬ 
stantly  fire  if  Mr.  M.  D.  persevered  in  refusing  to  fight. 
Forced  to  this  desperate  alternative,  Mr.  M.  D.  snatched  a 
pistol  and  shot  his  provoker  dead,  when  the  ball,  having 
passed  through  his  body,  desperately  wounded  a  plough¬ 
man  in  the  next  field.  Mr.  M.  D.  was  tried  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  assizes  for  homicide,  and  was  acquitted. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  thus  relates  the  fatal  result  of  a 
similar  incident  whereby  his  brothor,‘'jWilliam  Barrington, 
was  killed :  “  In  consequence  of  an  after-dinner  quarrel 
between  that  gentleman  and  Lieutenant  McKenzie,  a  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  in  a  verdant  field  on  the  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
midway  between  Athy  and  Carlow.  The  combatants  fired, 
and  missed ;  they  fired  again,  and  no  mischief  ensued.  A 
reconciliation  was  then  proposed,  but  was  objected  to  by 
Captain  (afterwards  the  celebrated  General)  Gillespie,  who 
was  the  second  of  Lieutenant  McKenzie,  and  who  insisted 
that  the  affair  should  proceed.  Mr.  Barrington,  who  had 
previously  held  out  his  hand  to  his  opponent,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  enough  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  honor  of 
both,  made  use  of  some  harsh  language  towards  Gillespie, 
who  thereupon,  losing  all  control  over  his  temper,  suddenly 
threw  a  handkerchief  to  Mr.  Barrington,  asking  if  he  dared 
to  take  a  corner  of  it,  and  on  his  attempt  to  do  so  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  ball  from  the  Captain  through  his  body,  and  died 
that  evening.  Ctptain  Gillespie  was  tried  for  murder 
before  Judge  Bradstreet,  who  clearly  laid  down  that  it  was 
such  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  who,  however,  gave  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  justifiable  nomicide.’’ 

The  courses  of  balls  fired  in  duels  frequently  presented 
remarkable  anomalies  affer  hitting  the  body.  Some  idea 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  of  two 
cases  within  my  own  personal  knowledge.  In  a  duel  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  D.  Ferrall  and  Mr.  B.  Fallon,  both  gentlemen 
of  property  in  the  county  Roscommon,  the  former  was  hit 
on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  through  which  the  bail 
apparently  passed  as  it  made  exit  directly  opposite,  and 
broke  one  bone  of  his  left  arm.  The  attendant  surgeon 
naturally  calculated  upon  immediate  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences,  and  caused  the  transfer  of  his  patient  to  a  farmer’s 
house  close  by.  His  view  fortunately  proved  erroneous,  as 
Mr.  F.  recovered  without  any  internal  inconvenience,  and 
with  perfect  recovery  of  his  wounded  arm.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  duel  the  course  of  the  ball  became  manifest  by  the 
discovery  of  a  dark  bluish  streak  that  traversed  the  lower 
and  front  part  of  his  body,  from  the  entrance  of  the  ball  to 
its  exit.  It  was  obvious  that  the  ball  had  been  diverted  by 
its  immediate  collision  with  one  of  the  lower  ribs,  or  wiui 
the  crest  of  the  pelvis. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  allude  was  followed  by  the 
untimely  termination  of  the  individual’s  life.  Mr.  McL., 
a  gentleman  holding  a  Government  appointment  in  Dublin, 
was  wounded  in  a  duel  by  a  ball  that  passed  through  his 
pelvis,  in  which  it  apparently  lodged.  He  was  attended 
on  the  ground  and  subsequently  by  my  intimate  friend,  the 
late  Surgeon  Kerin,  who  was  assisted  in  the  after-treat¬ 
ment  by  my  master,  the  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton.  I 
learned  from  those  friends,  at  the  time,  that  in  their  opinion 
the  ball  was  probably  lodged  in  the  bladder.  Mr.  McL., 
however,  recovered  after  a  tedious  illness,  and  went  to 
reside  with  his  mother  and  stepfather,  who  lived  between 
Naas  and  Newbridge.  'The  murder  of  the  latter,  shortly 
afterwards,  by  Mr.  McL.,  was  providentially  discovered  by 
a  dragoon  on  his  return  at  midnight  to  the  barracks  in 
Newbridge,  who  mistook  McL.’s  residence  for  another 
house,  where  the  soldiers  occasionally  got  drink  at  late 
hours.  The  dragoon  wishing  to  obtain  some,  approached 
a  light  in  the  window,  through  which  he  peeped,  and  actu¬ 
ally  witnessed  the  fatal  blows  inflicted  by  McL.  with  a 
hammer  on  his  stepfather’s  head.  Immediate  information 
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by  the  dragoon  led  to  the  arrest  of  McL ,  who  was  tried  I 
for  the  murder,  and  executed  in  Naas.  At  the  earnest  re-  | 
quest  of  Messrs.  Crampton  and  Kerin,  I  attended  the  execu-  ' 
tion,  and,  being  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  I 
Sheriff,  and  to  the  surgeon  of  the  county  inhrinary,  to  ; 
whom  (as  the  law  then  existed)  the  body  was  delivered  for  j 
dissection,  I  readily  obtained  permission  to  make  a  post-  ! 
mortem  examination.  I  discovered  at  once  the  opening  in  \ 
the  bone  of  the  pelvis  through  which  the  ball  entered,  but,  i 
after  the  most  searching  trial,  was  unable  to  trace  its  fur-  | 
ther  course.  The  bladder  had  not  been  wounded,  nor  could  | 

I  discover  any  opening  in  the  bones  by  which  the  ball  could  : 
have  escaped.  Finally,  however,  its  lodgment  in  the  in-  i 
teguments  on  the  inside  of  the  right  knee  was  ascertained  : 
through  the  information  of  a  warder,  who  heard  AIcL.  com¬ 
plain  frequently  of  a  pain  in  that  spot.  ' 

I  have  thus  far  related  duels  exemplifying  displays  of 
courage,  chivalry,  and  presence  of  mind ;  but  bearing  in  j 
memory  mv  intention,  expressed  at  the  outset,  to  describe 
duels  fought  in  the  nineteenth  century,  1  cannot  forbear  to  I 
record,  however  reluctantly,  the  circumstances  of  two  in-  ^ 
tended  contests  that  presented  absolute  departure  from  the  I 
vital  principles  of  honor.  Being  professionally  engaged  | 
on  both  occasions,  1  had  full  opportunity  for  observation.  | 
Resulting  from  an  encounter  on  the  stairs  of  the  Theatre  i 
Royal,  wherein  Sir  R.  O’D.  received  a  blow  from  Mr.  W.,  | 
a  meeting  took  place  on  the  Fifteen  Acres,  Phoenix  Park, 
where,  being  present  as  Sir  R.’s  surgeon,  I  witnessed  the  ; 
following  burlesque.  Sir  R.  took  bis  place  on  the  meas¬ 
ured  ground,  but  Mr.  W.  remained  in  a  carriage  close  by,  I 
and  obstinately  refused  to  leave  it,  without  assigning  a  | 
reason  for  such  perseverance.  The  vehicle  was  then  sur-  { 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who,  in  turns,  peeped  : 
through  the  windows,  and  with  expressions  of  mockery,  i 
mingled  with  insulting  inquiry,  suggested  the  forcible  trans-  | 
fer  of  the  occupant  to  the  post  marked  on  the  ground  for  ; 
him.  When  all  efforts  failed  to  induce  a  change  of  mind, 
Mr.  M.,  Sir  R.’s  second,  rode  up  to  the  carriage  and  dis-  | 
charged  a  pistol  across  the  windows,  jocosely  exclaiming,  j 
“  Surely  the  dread  of  that  sound  created  your  want  of  ! 
courage  !  ”  At  length  a  most  abject  apology  was  drawn  up,  j 
and,  when  signed  by  Mr.  W.,  was  read  aloud  to  the  assem-  | 
bl^e  by  Air.  M.  | 

The  second  contest  referred  to  collapsed  in  a  manner  not  I 
less  inappropriate  to  the  principles  of  honor.  Mr.  B.,  hav-  I 
ing  learned  that  a  military  officer  quartered  in  Dublin  had  j 
spoken  disparagingly  of  a  near  relative,  demanded  an  ex¬ 
planation  from  that  officer  when  he  met  him  dressed  in  uni-  I 
form.  An  evasive,  insolent  reply  provoked  a  quarrel,  dur-  ' 
ing  which  Mr.  B.  horsewhipped  the  officer,  who,  in  return, 
drew  his  sword,  but  his  attempt  to  use  it  on  Mr.  B.  was 
prevented  by  casual  passengers.  Happening  to  ride  up  at 
the  moment,  I  witnessed  the  entire  affair,  which  occurred 
in  Grafton  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Wicklow  Street,  then 
called  Exchequer  Street.  A  hostile  meeting  was  soon 
arranged,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  B.,  who 
lost  no  time,  when  released  on  bail,  in  communicating  to 
the  officer  his  anxiety  to  renew  the  duel.  It  was  then  fixed 
that  both  parties  should  proceed  to  France,  and  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  Mr.  B.  to  accompany  him  as  his  surgeon.  The 
journey  was,  however,  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  com¬ 
promise  that  included  the  officer’s  consent  to  accept  a 
written  apology  from  Mr.  B.,  which  was  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  military  and  other  gentlemen. 

It  is  very  unpleasant  to  refer  to  such  displays  of  the 
white  feather,  particularly  to  that  shown  by  an  officer  who 
drew  his  sword  upon  an  unarmed  gentleman,  and  after¬ 
wards,  eschewing  a  fight  with  him  on  equal  terms,  felt  sat¬ 
isfied  to  accept  an  apology  in  exchange  for  a  public  horse¬ 
whipping  inflicted  while  he  wore  his  Majesty’s  uniform.  It 
is,  however,  more  consonant  to  my  feelings  to  testify  that 
UTOn  no  other  occasion  have  I  noticed  in  duellists  the  least 
glimmer  of  inclination  to  forget  their  unyielding  fealty'  to 
ue  national  banner,  with  its  indomitable  motto,  “  Mors  ante 
dedecus.' 

The  undignified  conclusion  of  the  affair  between  Mr.  B. 
and  the  officer  gave  rise  to  much  caustic  public  commentary. 


and  it  was  bruited  about  that  other  officers  felt  that,  with 
regard  to  the  honor  of  the  regiment,  it  was  placed  in  a  very 
unpleasant  dilemma.  That  impression  was  materially 
strengthened  by  a  most  unfortunate  transaction  which  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  created  a  painful  sensation  in  Dublin. 
Captain  Roland  Smyth,  of  the  same  corps,  while  driving 
his  cabriolet  in  Nassau  Street,  accompanied  by  a  brother 
officer,  approached  directly  against  the  horse  ridden  by 
Mr.  Standish  O’Grady',  and  thus  compelled  that  gentleman 
to  raise  his  whip  in  order  to  divert  the  horse  driven  by 
Captain  Smyth,  who  thereupon  applied  his  driving  whip 
unsparingly  upon  Mr.  O’Grady’s  person  and  horse.  (I 
heard  at  the  time  the  account  now  given  of  that  incident 
from  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  its  occurrence  from  Morri¬ 
son’s  Hotel.)  An  immediate  challenge  was  followed  by  a 
duel  on  18th  March,  1830,  near  Dolphin’s  Barn,  and  Mr. 
O’Grady  fell,  mortally  wounded.  That  fatal  result  aroused 
an  expression  of  universal  reprobation,  especially  when  it 
transpired  that  the  fight  took  place  in  a  small  field  bor¬ 
dered  by  hedges  converging  to  an  apex  behind  which  there 
stood  a  large  haystack,  and  that  Mr.  O’Grady,  placed  in 
the  angle,  presented  a  favorable  target  for  Captain  Smyth. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  affair,  so  rashly 
and  wantonly  provoked  by  Captain  Smyth,  were  elicited  at 
the  inquest,  when  Captain  Smyth  and  his  second.  Captain 
Markham,  were  committed  to  the  prison  of  Kilmainbam, 

“  for  killing  Mr.  Standish  S.  O’Grady  in  a  duel.”  These 
officers  were  tried  for  that  offence  on  the  ‘24  th  of  August, 
1830,  before  Lord  Plunket  and  Judge  Vandeleur,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months’  confinement  in  Kilmainham 
prison. 

The  following  occurrence  forcibly  exemplifies  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  can  be  exercised  over  the  mind  when  acutely 
sensible  to  the  dictates  of  honor,  however  erroneously  in¬ 
dulged.  Being  in  professsional  attendance  upon  a  young 
gentleman  when  he  fought  a  .duel  near  Fhibsborough,  in 
which  two  rounds  were  exchanged,  I  closely  observed  the 
courage  and  coolness  exhibited  by  him  on  the  ground ;  yet 
he  shortly  afterwards  committed  suicide  with  an  equal  dis¬ 
play  of  courage  and  determination.  Having  learned  that 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  on  whose 
reciprocal  affection  he  had  every  reason  to  rely,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  another  person,  he  took  a  huge  dose  of  laudanum, 
and,  in  order  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
subsequently  swallowed  arsenic.  When  discovered  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  effects  of  the  narcotic,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Richmond  Hospital  and  relieved  by  the  stomach-pump,  but 
the  arsenic  produced  effects  that  could  not  be  neutralized, 
and  he  very  soon  expired.  Here  was  an  individual  of  un¬ 
mistakable  courage,  who’feared  not  to  face  death  when 
defending  his  honor,  yet  with  equal  fortitude  secured  that 
end  though  laboring  under  a  fatal  apprehension  that  he 
was  dishonored  and  precluded  from  obtaining  satisfaction 
for  that  stigma.  He  veriijr  and  practically  proved  his 
faith  in  the  adage,  malo  mon  quam  foedari. 

The  rapid  stride  of  civilization  that  leads  certainly  to 
humanity ;  the  growing  influence  of  public  opinion  evinced 
by  opposition  to  hostile  meetings,  as  contrasted  with  the 
crowded  attendance  of  enthusiastic  spectators  in  former 
days ;  the  excitement  created  by  some  of  the  conflicts  to 
which  I  referred,  and  by  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  gradually  undermined  the  propensity  for  duelling. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  practice  was  hastened  by  the 
duel  between  th^Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchelsea, 
to  which  Jeremy  Bentham  thus  alluded  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke|:  “  Ill-advised  man,  think  of  the  confusion  into  which 
government  would  have  been  thrown  had  you  been  killed 
or  hurt,  and  your  trial  for  the  murder  of  another  been  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  passing  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act.”  It  thus  became  known  beyond  dispute  that 
duelling  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  illegal  and  subject  to 
the  ordinary  process  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  a  most  salu¬ 
tary  change  from  the  legal  protection  that  previously  sur¬ 
rounded  those  contests.  That  important  change  was 
subsequeatly  confirmed  in  Ireland  by  the  punishment  of 
the  military  officers  engaged  in  a  fatal  duel. 

Nevertheless  the  fine  old  Celtic  pride  has  not  departed. 
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and  it  is  Fondly  hoped  that  it  will  continue  in  all  future 
a<Tes  to  animate  the  national  heart,  and  assist  it  to  beat  in  a 
spirit  of  manliness,  combined  with  moderation,  and  thus 
uphold  unsullied  honor,  the  symbolical  ensign  of  Erin’s 
children. 

P.  S.  —  Since  I  wrote  the  preceeding  pages,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  three  duels  in  France  fully  corroborates  some  lead¬ 
ing  characteristics  in  my  reminiscences.  On  the  25th  of 
November,  1873,  M.  Ghilka  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a 
ball  fired  at  twenty-five  yards’  distance  by  Prince  Soutza  — 
a  result  strongly  confirming  the  theory  that  balls  from 

!)istoIs  in  the  hands  of  duellists  hit  point  blank  at  certain 
ong  distances.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  Baron  de 
St.  George  was  mortally  pierced  through  his  lungs  with  a 
sword  by  Vicomte  de  Mauley  ;  a  proof  that  duels  with 
swords  are  still  fought  in  France.  On  the  23d  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  Vicomte  de  Menan  and  Baron  de  Montesson  fought 
firstly  with  pistols,  then,  after  two  ineffective  shots  by  each, 
they  fought  with  swords,  and  the  Viscount’s  lungs  were  dan¬ 
gerously  penetrated.  This  contest  would  appear  to  revive 
on  the  Continent  the  Irish  double-duel  practice  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  • 


THE  COLLEGE-LIFE  OF  MAITKE  NABLOT. 

BY  ERCKMAX.V-CHATRIAN. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

My  friend  Goberlot  and  I  had  excellent  abilities ;  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gradus  himself  confessed  it ;  but  then  we  were 
ever  incorrigible  violators  of  all  the  rules  of  discipline. 
We  shunned  society,  and  loved  only  solitude  ;  we  were 
given  to  arguing,  we  were  addicted  to  fighting,  we  were 
most  contumacious  and  refractory.  Such  was  the  charac¬ 
ter  we  bore. 

We  had  had  more  pensums,  more  imprisonments,  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  class  put  together.  What  would  you 
have?  We  have  all  our  own  way  of  seeing  things.  If  we 
had  been  asked  for  our  opinion  upon  Monsieur  Gradus,  we 
could  have  supplied  him  with  a  character  which  would 
perhaps  have  been  worse  than  ours,  and  on  examination  it 
might  have  been  found  that  we  were  the  best  justified  in 
oar  sentence. 

Day  by  day  the  holidays  came  closer  and  closer,  and 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  fancy  I  can  hear  half  a  dozen  of 
the  older  boys  —  the  elder  L^man.  of  Abrbcheville ;  Ba- 
rabino,  from  the  Harberg;  and  Limon,  the  brewer’s  son, 
and  the  rest  —  marching  up  and  down  arm  in  arm,  and 
singing  along  the  corridors  the  holiday  song,  which  they 
had  learnt  from  the  old  boys  before  them,  and  which  de¬ 
scended  from  one  generation  of  schoolboys  to  another  in 
Saarstadt  College.  The  tears  will  rise  as  I  hum  it  over  to 
myself :  — 

“  Ah  !  ah  !  ah ! 

Valctc  studio, 

Omnia  jam  ttedia 
Vertantur  in  gaudia ! 

Hi !  hi!  hi ! 

Vale  magister  mi,”  etc.,  etc. 

Yes,  no  doubt,  if  college  years  do  seem  the  best  in  our 
life  to  some  few  men,  it  must  be  because  they  remember 
only  the  approach  of  holiday  time. 

Just  for  a  moment,  let  us  do  the  same. 

Winter  is  past  and  gone.  Compositions  are  over.  The 
first  days  of  April  are  here.  Palm  Sunday  and  Good 
Friday  are  gone.  Easter  is  coming.  From  all  sides, 
friends  and  relations  come  to  fetch  us  home.  Many  schol¬ 
ars  are  already  oft’.  My  father  has  written  the  day  before 
that  he  will  come  and  fetch  me,  and  I  am  still  sitting  at 
morning  lessons.  Every  now  and  then  the  door  opens, 
and  a  name  is  called.  First  one,  then  another,  of  my 
schoolfellows  hears  his  name,  and  trembles  with  joy  and 
excitement  as  he  shuts  down  his  desk,  and  runs  to  the 
door.  His  parents  are  outside,  waiting  in  the  court-yard. 


Every  time  the  door  opens  my  heart  beats.  Now  it  will 
be  my  turn  I  No,  it  is  some  one  else. 

At  last,  suddenly  the  name  of  Jean  Paul  Nablot  sounds 
through  the  room.  I  rise  precipitately  —  clear  at  a  bound 
a  table  that  stands  in  my  way  —  I  run,  with  my  knees  al¬ 
most  failing  me  for  joy,  and  in  another  moment  I  am  in 
my  father’s  arms.  Tears  of  emotion  fill  the  eyes  of  both. 

“  Well,  Jean  Paul,  I  am  just  come  from  the  Principal’s. 
He  says  your  compositions  are  good,  and  that  you  have  a 
good  memory,  but  that  you  don’t  work  as  much  as  you 
might.  You  are  too  fond  of  being  alone  ;  you  want  to 
argue.  Surely  you  don’t  want  to  give  me  pain  ?  ” 

1  sobbed  aloud. 

“  Come,  come !  ”  said  he,  |“  you  will  work  better  after 
the  holidays.  Come  along,  and  don’t  let  us  mention  that 
again. 

And  we  pass  out.  Old  V^andenberg  looks  at  us ;  he  lets 
us  out,  and  oh,  joy  1  I  am  free  again.  Every  trouble  is 
forgotten.  There  stands  the  well-known  old  char-h-bancs 
before  the  college  gate ;  we  take  our  seats,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  are  rattling  over  the  paved  roads.  We  reach  the 
gate  of  the  Vosges  and  now  Grisette  is  galloping  merrily 
along  the  sandy  road  which  leads  to  Richepierre. 

My  spirits  are  returning,  and  my  father,  observing  my 
ruddy  cheeks  and  clear  bright  eyes,  troubles  himself  no 
more  about  my  love  of  a  solitary  life.  No  doubt  it  occurs 
to  him  — 

“  Oh,  the  Principal  has  made  quite  a  mistake  ;  whether 
the  boy  loves  solitude  or  not,  is  neither  here  nor  there.” 

In  an  hour  we  have  crossed  Hesse,  and  while  Grisette  is 
trotting  away  under  the  long  arches  of  beech,  oak,  and 
birch,  with  green  and  swelling  buds,  I  tell  him  about  the 
thousands  of  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny  under  which  I 
had  smarted  ;  for,  as  I  viewed  the  matter,  the  masters  and 
professors  were  all  in  league  against  me. 

My  good  father  listened  with  interest;  he  had  a  good 
many  comments  to  make  upon  my  revelations,  and  even 
by  my  own  version  that  excellent  man  saw  plainly  how 
matters  stood ;  he  did  not  think  I  was  altogether  in  the 
wrong ;  and  after  having  listened  to  me  some  time  with  a 
thoughtful  interest  he  replied,  — 

“  My  son,  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  you  state  is  true. 
1  readily  believe  you.  We  are  not  rich;  we  make  great 
sacrifices  for  your  sake.  Try  to  repay  us  for  all  our 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  don’t  fret  because  of  the  wrongs 
you  have  to  endure  from  others.  Your  first  duty  is  to  do 
no  wrong  to  them,  to  fulfil  your  duties  honestly,  and  to 
rise  in  the  world  by  labor,  courage,  and  perseverance,  in 
the  teethjof  all  that  bar  your  way.  Get  this  well  into 
your  mind,  that  you  will  not  rise  by  the  help,  but  in  spite 
of  the  world.  \Vhatever  other  people  can  take  from  you, 
they  will.  Such  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  existence. 
You  are  just  now  beginning  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  life ;  but  all  this  is  nothing  compared  to  what  is 
to  come.  Your  experience  as  yet  is  but  very  small.  By 
and  by,  when  you  have  to  make  yourself  a  name,  and  gain 
a  position,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  who  will  form  them¬ 
selves  into  close  ranks,  or  if  they  cannot  do  that,  spread 
out  their  elbows  to  keep  you  out,  then  real  difficulties  will 
begin.  Therefore  keep  calm  and  cool ;  don’t  get  uselessly 
angry.  Your  health  is  good;  your  first  triids  are  over. 
That  is  enough  for  one  time.  Your  object  now  is  to  get 
your  Bachelor’s  degree.  There  is  no  entrance  into  any 
profession  without.  Give  your  mind  to  that  object  now, 
and  work  with  that  prospect  before  you.” 

Such  were  the  wise  kind  words  of  that  excellent  man, 
and  I  readily  perceived  that  he  was  quite  right.  I  formed 
the  resolution  to  follow  his  good  advice,  first,  to  give  him 
pleasure,  and  my  mother  too  ;  but  in  the  second  place,  to 
annoy  those  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  anxious  to  clog  my 
wheels,  and  throw  hindrances  in  my  way. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  first  result  of  my  college  ex¬ 
perience  was  love  for  those  who  worked  for  my  good,  and 
bitter  hatred  for  those  others  who,  as  I  believed,  purposely 
stood  in  my  way,  and  to  whom,  of  course,  I  imputed  every 
imaginable  fault  —  envy,  injustice,  bad  faith,  greediness, 
and  stupidity.  To  be  fair  and  do  justice  to  our  ad  versa- 
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net  we  want  time ;  to  a  child  it  ia  scarcely  possible.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  easerness  after  their  profits  exhibited  by 
too  many  of  our  college  Principals,  gives  a  child  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  human  nature ;  ana  soon  he  comes  to  see  uoth-  | 
ing  but  a  group  of  greedy  speculators  in  those  whom  he 
ought  to  acknowledge  to  be  his  best  friends. 

An  additional  reason  for  this  blot  on  the  reputation  of 
the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  important  charge  of 
education  in  our  smaller  colleges  is  their  wretched  position. 
Is  it  fair  to  expect  devotion  to  their  profession  from  men 
who  have  not  enough  to  live  upon  —  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  from  the  state  the  means  of  maintaining  the  supe¬ 
rior  social  rank  to  which  their  learning  and  the  importance 
of  their  functions  entitle  them  ?  But  ^ou  may  be  sure  that, 
at  that  early  period  in  my  history,  I  did  not  trouble  my  head 
about  such  speculations ;  and  if  I  put  forward  these  views 
now,  it  is  only  because  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  con¬ 
scientious  man  to  think  and  express  himself  in  this  way. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  from  our  departure  from  Saarstadt, 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hill  which  lies  before 
Richepierre.  The  pace  slackened,  Grisette  was  panting, 
my  fathev  was  encouraging  her  with  his  voice  —  “  Hue  I 
hue  1  ”  I  thoughtfully  set  my  eyes  again  upon  our  ’old  vil¬ 
lage,  with  my  heart  stirred  up  with  the  memories  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  those  whom  I 
loved  best  in  the  world. 

At  last  the  first  house  on  the  bill  came  in  sight.  Gri¬ 
sette  resumed  her  former  pace,  and  we  drove  down  the  long 
street,  bordered  on  each  side  by  barns,  dunghills,  and  cart- 
sheds.  My  mother  was  waiting  at  the  door,  my  brothers 
and  sisters  were  looking  out  for  me. 

“  Ha  I  ha  I  There  he  is  I  I  see  him  !  There’s  Jean 
Paul  1 " 

And  all  our  neighbors  were  at  their  windows. 

Before  the  conveyance  stopped,  1  had  jumped  down,  and 
kissed  my  mother  over  and  over  again.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  hung  upon  my  neck,  and  in  we  went,  all  in  a  heap, 
into  the  large  sitting-room,  where  dinner  was  awaiting  us. 

What  more  can  1  say  ?  That  fortnight  passed  away  as 
■wiftly  as  one  day. 

Ail  my  old  schoolfellows  at  Magnus’  came  to  see  me. 
Gourdier  and  Dabsec  passed,  night  and  morning,  bare¬ 
footed  and  bare  chested,  with  their  burdens  of  wood  upon 
their  shoulders;  they  stopped,  throwing  back  their  long 
ragged  locks  off  their  brown  faces,  and  gazed  upon  me 
without  speaking. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Gourdier  V”  I  cried  one  day,  to  one 
that  Monsieur  Magnus  used  to  proclaim  the  best  boy  in 
the  school. 

A  flash  of  intelligence  darted  from  his  hazel  e^es. 

“  How  are  you '( "  he  replied  abruptly,  pulling  up  his 
burden,  with  the  handle  of  his  axe  beneath  it,  and  recom¬ 
mencing  his  toilsome  journey  to  the  fort. 

1  bad  become  less  proud  than  I  used  to  be ;  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  that  I  bad  once  called  him  a  beggar,  and  he 
could  not  forgive  me. 

Perhaps  hg  was  thinking  that  if  he  had  but  had  money 
enough,  he  too  might  have  carried  on  his  education ;  and 
he  was  feeling  indignant  at  having  been  obliged  to  stay 
his  progress.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  It  is  quite  likely,  for  he 
was  very  ambitious  at  school.  Not  having  oil  for  his  lamp 
at  home,  he  used  to  sit  at  night  before  the  mouth  of  the 
oven  to  read  bis  books,  with  his  bead  down  between  his 
knedk ;  and  when  he  came  to  school  in  the  morning,  his 
eves  were  red  with  the  heat  of  the  fire.  I  believe,  then, 
that  he  was  angry  with  me  for  having  been  more  fortunate 
than  he,  and  being  able  to  study  at  my  ease. 

Monsieur  le  Curd  also  came  once  or  twice  to  dine  with 
ns  during  these  holidays ;  he  examined  me,  and  seemed 
satisfied,  especially  with  my  improvement  in  sacred  history. 

Then  I  had  to  leave  home  again,  and  return  to  join  my 
class  at  Monsieur  Gradus’ ;  and  I  felt  a  great  depression. 
Still  I  kept  up  my  spirits  better  than  the  first  time,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  “  After  all,  one  does  get  away.” 

On  the  29th  of  April,  my  father  took  me  back  to  school, 
and  the  classes  opened  the  very  next  morning. 

The  worst  trouble  at  the  small  colleges,  in  that  day,  was 


the  perpetual  traffic  in  school-books  carried  on  by  the 
Principals. 

These  conscientious  workers  did  not  content  themselves 
with  the  legitimate  profits  which  they  derived  from  the 
board  of  the  pupils.  Every  year,  and  sometimes  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  only  six  months,  immense  heavy  parcels  came,  full 
of  French.  Greek,  and  Latin  grammars,  dictionaries,  his¬ 
tories,  sacred  and  Roman,  on  a  new  plan,  which  the  pro¬ 
fessors  immediately  adopted  in  order  to  procure  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  a  prompt  sale  of  his  goods. 

All  the  old  grammars,  arithmetics,  and  primers  were 
flung  into  the  basket ;  Lhomond  being  out  of  date,  Noel 
and  Chapsal  took  his  place.  Noel  and  Chapsal  died  in 
their  turn,  and  Burnout'  was  ready  to  fill  the  gap ;  and  so 
on. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  to  enable  the  Principal  to 
gain  a  profit  of  five  sous,  a  crowd  of  boys  never  knew  their 
grammar  nor  their  rules  even  after  five  or  six  years  of 
constant  application,  because  they  were  put  on  new  books 
upon  old  subjects  every  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
any  business  the  greed  of  gain  displayed  itself  more  shame¬ 
lessly.  Under  the  pretext  of  perfecting  the  method  of 
teaching,  the  pupils  learnt  nothing  thoroughly. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  that  year.  Before  Easter 
we  had  had  the  rudiments  of  Lhomond,  bis  grammar,  and 
his  catechism  of  history.  On  our  return.  Monsieur  Gradus 
put  into  all  our  hands  the  books  of  a  certain  gentleman 
who  refined  and  improved  upon  Lhomond ;  and  now  we 
had  to  commit  everything  to  memory,  always  by  heart: 
new  rules,  new  examples,  new  primitive  and  derivative 
tenses,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course,  everything  was  left  unex- 
lained.  lliose  who  had  imagined  they  knew  something, 
e(;ause  they  bad  stuffed  a  lot  of  words  into  their  mem¬ 
ories,  now  found  that  they  knew  nothing.  The  same 
thing  had  to  be  begun  over  again  with  fresh  words,  and 
with  a  fresh  arrangement.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that 
those  two  grammars  never  ceased  to  make  war  upon  each 
other  in  my  poor  brain,  until  my  college-days  were  over;  I 
could  never  tell  which  to  go  to.  But  Monsieur  le  Prin¬ 
cipal  had  got  a  profit  of  two  or  three  francs  out  of  every 
scholar,  the  parents  had  paid  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  the 
transaction  was  closed. 

Do  let  us  pass  on. 

The  old  Alsacians  having  with  their  long  strides  passed 
out  of  Monsieur  Gradus’  class,  after  Easter  a  new  batch 
of  boarders  and  day-scholars,  the  best  in  the  seventh  class, 
came  in  to  take  their  places;  these  were  Masse,  Marchal, 
the  brothers  Martin,  Baudouin,  Moll,  etc. 

'This  time  we  were  all  about  the  same  age,  a  very  lucky 
circumstance,  for  the  mind  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve ;  the  professor  who 
speaks  to  the  one  cannot  be  understood  by  the  other.  The 
tail  will  in  that  case  always  be  sacrificed  to  the  head. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tire  you  out  by  telling  you  about  our 
new  grammar.  I  suffered  enough  from  it  myself,  and  1 
will  inflict  none  of  it  upon  you. 

But  there  was  an  odd  circumstance  at  that  time,  which 
used  to  puzzle  me  excessively  during  the  first  few  days. 
In  summer  time  our  windows  stood  open,  on  account  of 
the  overpowering  heat  which  prevailed  between  the  walls 
of  the  old  cloisters.  Whilst  reciting  conjugations,  or  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  we  used  to  hear  a  loud  and  singular 
voice  rising  from  time  to  time,  giving  out  a  most  melan¬ 
choly  note,  with  wonderful  cadences :  — 

“ka'i  —  i  —  i  I  Ka'i  —  i — 'i!  Kai  —  i — il” 

From  two  o’clock  till  four,  we  heard  this  cry  at  least  a 
hundred  times,  and  I  said  to  myself,  “  That’s  a  bird.  But 
what  bird  is  there  with  a  note  like  that  ?  I  never  heard 
such  a  strange  cry  for  a  bird  as  that.” 

Well  —  would  you  believe  it  ?  —  it  was  Greek  1  It  was 
the  cry  of  Monsieur  Laperche,  professor  in  the  fourth  class, 
in  the  next  class-room,  teaching  his  pupils  Greek,  which 
he  did  not  know  himself  I  •  I  found  that  out  by  and  by, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  entering  his  class.  He  used 
gravely  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  carefully  measur¬ 
ing  his  steps  with  his  long  heron’s  legs,  and  with  much 
importance  followed  the  lesson  of  the  boy  who  was  trans- 
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lating,  by  the  help  of  aa  interliaeal  translation ;  and  when 
a  boy  stuck  fast,  hindered  by  some  word  he  did  not  know, 
then  Monsieur  Laperche’s  lull  and  sufficient  explanation 
was  as  follows :  He  would  throw  back  his  little  flat, 
bald  head,  with  its  thin  fringe  of  whisker,  open  his  mouth 
until  it  reached  his  ears,  and  in  the  gravest  manner  emit 
the  cry,  “Kai  —  i  —  i?  Kai  —  i — i?”  which  in  the 
Greek  just  means,  “And  —  and?”  This  much  for  the 
ladies  who  have  not  learnt  Greek. 


THEATRICAL  GAGGING. 

The  stage,  like  other  professions,  is  in  some  sort  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  nation,  possessing  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  a  code,  and,  above  all,  a  language  of  its  own.  Now 
and  then,  however,  a  word  escapes  from  the  peculiar  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  players,  and  secures  the  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  the  general  public.  It  may  not  be  forthwith 
registered  in  formal  dictionaries,  or  sanctioned  by  the  mar¬ 
tinets  of  speech  and  style;  still,  like  a  French' sou  or  a 
Jersey  halfpenny  appearing  amongst  our  copper  coins,  it  ob- 
Uins  a  fair  degree  of  currency  and  circulation,  with  little 
question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  mint  from  which  it 
originally  issued. 

“  Gag  ”  is  a  word  of  this  class.  It  belongs  of  right  to  the 
actors,  but  of  its  age  or  derivation  nothing  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Modern  lexicography  of  the  best  repute  does  not 
acknowledge  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  unnoticed, 
even  by  the  compilers  of  glossaries  of  strange  and  cant 
terms.  Thus,  it  is  not  to  ^  found  in  Grose’s  “  Classical 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,”  published  in  1796. 
This  is  a  coarse,  but  certainly  a  comprehensive  work,  and 
from  its  omitting  to  register  gag,  we  may  assume  that  the 
word  had  no  ascertained  existence  in  Grose’s  time.  In 
“  The  Slang  Dictionary,  or  The  Vulgar  Words,  Street 
Phrases,  and  ‘  Fast  ’  Expressions  of  High  and  Low  Soci¬ 
ety,”  published  in  1864,  gag  is  duly  included,  and  defined  to 
be  “  language  introduced  by  an  actor  into  his  ptrt.”  Long 
before  this,  however,  the  word  had  issued  from  the  stage 
door,  and  its  signification  had  become  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge. 

And  even  if  the  word  be  comparatively  new,  the  thing 
it  represents  and  defines  is  ceruinly  old  enough,  dating 
probably,  from  the  very  birth  of  the  drama.  So  soon  as 
the  author  began  to  write  words  for  the  actors  to  deliver, 
10  soon,  be  sure,  did  the  comedians  begin  to  interpolate 
ip^ch  of  their  own  contriving.  For,  as  a  rule,  ga<T  is  the 
privilege  and  the  property  of  the  comic  performer.  The 
tragedian  does  not  gag.  He  may  require  his  part  to  be 
what  is  called  “  written  up”  for  him,  and  striking  matter 
to  be  introduced  into  his  scenes  for  his  own  especial  adTsa- 
tage,  but  he  is  generally  confined  to  the  delivery  of  blank 
Terse ;  and  rythmical  utterances  of  that  kind  do  not  readilv 
afiord  opportunities  for  gag.  There  have  been  Macbeihfs 
who  have  declined  to  expire  upon  the  stage  after  the  silent 
fashion  prescribed  by  Shakespeare,  and  have  insisted  upon 
declaiming  the  last  dying  speech  with  which  Garrick  first 
enriched  the  character.  But  these  are  actors  of  the  past. 
If  Shakespeare  does  not  often  appear  upon  the  modern 
stage,  at  any  rate  he  is  not  presented  in  the  disguised  and 
mutilated  form  which  won  applause  in  what  are  now  viewed 
as  the  “  palmy  days”  of  the  drama.  And  the  prepared 
speeches  introduced  b^  the  tragedians,  however  alien  they 
may  be  to  the  dramatist’s  intentions,  and  independent  of 
his  creations,  are  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  gag. 

It  was  in  1583,  according  to  Howes’s  additions  to  Stow’s 
Chronicle,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Francis  VValsinghaiii,  and  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Edmond 
Tyllney,  her  Master  of  the  Revels,  selected  twelve  perform¬ 
ers  out  of  some  of  the  companies  of  her  nobility,  to  be  her 
own  dramatic  servants,  with  the  special  title  of  the  Queen’s 
Flayers.  They  duly  took  the  oaths  of  office,  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  wages  and  liveries  as  Grooms  of  the  Chambers. 
Among  these  actors  were  included  Robert  Wilson,  de¬ 
scribed  as  gifted  with  “a  quick,  delicate,  refined,  extem¬ 
poral  wit ;  ”  and  Richard  Tarleton,  of  “  a  wondrous,  plen¬ 


tiful,  pleasant,  extemporal  wit.”  From  this  it  would 
almost  seem  that  these  comedians  owed  their  fame  and  ad¬ 
vancement  to  their  skill  and  inventiveness  in  the  matter  of 
gagging.  No  doubt  these  early  actors  bore  some  relation 
to  the  jesters  who  were  established  members  of  noble  house¬ 
holds  and  of  whom  impromptu  jokes  and  witticisms  were 
looked  for  upon  all  occasions.  Moreover,  at  this  time,  as  Mr. 
Payne  Collier  judges,  “  extemporal  plays”  in  the  nature 
of  the  Italian  Commedie  al  improvise,  were  often  presented 
upon  the  English  stage.  The  actors  were  merely  furnished 
with  a  “  plat,”  or  plot  of  the  performance,  and  were  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  in  and  complete  the  outline,  as  their  own  in¬ 
genuity  might  suggest.  Portions  of  the  entertainments 
were  simply  dumb  show  and  pantomime,  but  it  is  clear 
that  spoken  dialogue  was  also  resorted  to.  In  such  cases 
the  “  extemporal  wit,”  or  gagging  of  the  comic  actors,  was 
indispensably  necessary.  The  “  comedians  of  Ravenna,” 
who  were  not  “  tied  to  any  written  device,”  but  who 
nevertheless  had  “  certain  grounds  or  principles  of  their 
own,”  are  mentioned  in  Whetstone’s”  Heptameron,”  1582, 
and  references  to  such  performers  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Kyd’s  “  Spanish  Tragedy,”  and  Ben  Jonson’s  “  Case^  is 
Altered.”  And  Mr.  Collier  conjectures  that  when  Polonius, 
speaking  of  the  players,  informs  Hamlet  that,  “  for  the  law  of 
writ  and  the  liberty,  these  are  your  only  men,”  he  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  commending  their  e.xcellence,  both  in  written 
performances  and  in  such  as  left  them  at  liberty  to  invent 
their  own  discourse. 

But  however  intelligible  and  excusable  its  origin,  it  is 
certain  that  by  the  time  Shakespeare  was  writing  the  “  ex- 
temporal  wit  ”  of  the  theatre  had  come  to  be  a  very  grave 
nuisance.  There  is  no  need  to  set  forth  here  his  memora¬ 
ble  rebuke  of  the  clowns  who  demonstrate  their  “  pitiful 
ambition  ”  by  speaking  more  than  their  parts  warrant  It 
is  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  while  this  charge  is  levelled 
only  at  the  clowns,  or  comic  performers,  the  faults  of  the 
serious  players  by  no  means  escape  uncriticised.  The 
same  speech  condemns  alike  the  rant  of  the  tragedians  and 
the  gag  of  the  comedians.  Both  are  regarded  as  unworthy 
means  of  winning  the  applause  of  the  “  groundlings  ”  in  one 
case,  and  the  laughter  of  “ barren  spectators”  in  the  other. 
Sad  to  sav,  Hamlet,  in  his  character  of  reformer  of  stage 
abuses,  failed  to  efl'ect  much  good.  The  vices  of  the  Eliz¬ 
abethan  theatre  are  extant,  and  thriving  in  the  Victorian. 
It  is  even  to  be  feared  that  the  interpolations  of  the  clowns 
have  sometimes  crept  into  and  disfigured  the  Shakespearean 
text,  much  to  the  puzzlement  of  the  commentators.  Often 
as  Hamlet’s  reforming  8f)eech  has  been  recited,  it  has  been 
generally  met  and  nullified  by  some  one  moving  “  the  pr^ 
vious  question.”  At  the  same  time,  while  there  is  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  decry  perhaps  too  strenuously  the  condition  of  the 
modern  stage,  it  is  fair  to  credit  it  with  a  measure  of 
amendment  in  regard  both  to  rant  and  gag.  Of  late  yeari 
rant  has  certainly  declined  in  public  favor,  and  the  “  ro¬ 
bustious  periwig  pated  fellow”  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags,  is  a  less  familiar  spectacle  upon  our  boards 
than  formerly ;  albeit,  this  statement  is  obviously  open  to 
the  reply  that  the  system  of  “  o’er-doing  Termagant,”  and 
“  out-Heroding  Herod  ”  has  ceased  to  prevail,  inasmuch  as 
the  tragedies  and  vehement  plays,  which  gave  it  opportu¬ 
nity  and  excuse,  have  vanished  from  the  existing  dramatic 
repertory.  And  gag,  except,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  cer¬ 
tain  interpolations,  which  are  founded  upon  enduring,  if 
absurd  histrionic  traditions,  acknowledges  stricter  limitar 
tions  than  it  once  did.  A  gagging  Polonius,  Dogberry, 
Gobbo,  or  Gravedigger  could  scarcely  expect  much  tolera¬ 
tion  from  a  modern  audience ;  while  it  is  true  enough,  that 
these  famous  personages  do  not  often  present  themselves 
upon  the  scene  in  these  times.  As  a  rule,  the  gag  of  the 
present  period  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  those  more  frivo¬ 
lous  and  ephemeral  entertainments,  which  are  not  much  to 
be  damnified  by  any  excesses  with  which  the  comedians 
may  be  chargeable. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  in  all  times  gag  has  been  in¬ 
dulgently  considered,  and  even  encouraged  by  the  majority 
of  the  audience.  Establishing  relations  of  a  most  intimate 
kind  with  his  audience,  the  comic  actor  obtains  from  them 
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absolute  license  of  speech  and  conduct.  He  becomes  their 
“  spoiled  child,”  bis  excesses  are  promptly  applauded,  and 
even  his  offences  against  good  taste  are  speedily  pard  ined. 

Of  early  gagging  comedians  one  of  the  most  noted  ap- 
TCars  to  have  l)een  Will  Pinkethman,  who  flourished  under 
William  and  Mary,  and  won  honorable  mention  from  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  the  Tatler.  Cibber  describes  Pinketh¬ 
man  as  an  imitator  of  Leigh,  an  earlier  actor  of  superior 
and  more  legitimate  powers.  Pinkethman's  inclination  for 
“gamesome  liberties ”  and  “ uncommon  pleasantries  ”  was 
ofa  most  extravagant  kind.  Davies  savs  of  him  that  he 
“  was  in  such  full  possession  of  the  galleries  that  he  would 
hold  discourse  with  them  for  several  minutes.”  Nor  could 
he  be  induced  to  amend  his  method  of  performance.  It  was 
in  vain  the  managers  threatened  to  fine  him  for  his  e.KU- 
berances;  he  was  too  surely  a  public  favorite  to  be  severely 
treated.  At  one  time  he  came  to  a  “  whimsical  agree¬ 
ment  ”  with  Wilks,  the  actor,  who  suffered  much  from  his 
playfellow’s  eccentricities,  that  “  whenever  he  wa.s  guilty 
of  corresponding  with  the  gods  he  should  receive  on  his 
back  three  smart  strokes  of  Bob  W’ilks’s  cane.”  But  even 
this  penalty,  it  would  seem,  W’ilks  was  too  good-natured  to 
enforce.  On  one  occasion,  howi-ver,  as  Davies  relates, 
Pinkethman  so  persisted  in  his  gagging  as  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  audience.  The  comedy  was  Farquhar’s 
“  Recruiting  Officer ;  ”  W’ilks  played  Captain  Plume,  and 
Pinkethman  one  of  the  recruits.  The  captain,  enlisting 
him,  inquired  his  name.  Instead  of  giving  the  proper  an¬ 
swer,  Pinkethman  replied ;  “  Why,  don’t  you  know  my 
name.  Bob  ?  I  thought  every  fool  knew  that.”  W’ilks  an¬ 
grily  whispered  to  him  the  name  of  the  recruit,  Thomas 
Appleton.  *•  Thomas  Appleton  ?  ”  he  crieil,  aloud.  “  No, 
no,  my  name’s  Will  Pinkethman  !”  Then  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  gallery,  he  said,  “  Hark  ye,  friends  ;  you  know 
my  name  up  there,  don’t  you  ?  ”  “  Yes,  Master  Pinkey,” 

was  the  answer,  “  we  know  your  name  well  enough.”  The 
house  was  now  in  an  uproar.  At  first  the  audience  en¬ 
joyed  the  folly  of  Pinkethman.  and  the  distressed  air  of 
VVilks;  but  soon  the  joke  grew  tiresome,  and  hisses  became 
distinctly  audible.  By  assuming  as  melancholy  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  he  could,  and  exclaiming  with  a  strong  nasal ' 
twang,  “  Odds,  I  fear  I’m  wrong,”  Pinkethman  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  restore  the  good-humor  of  his  patrons.  It  would 
seem  that  on  other  occasions  he  was  compelled  to  make 
some  similar  apology  for  his  misdemeanors.  “  1  have  often 
thought,”  Cibber  writes,  “  that  a  good  deal  of  the  favor  he 
met  with  was  owing  to  this  seeming  humble  way  of  waiving 
all  pretences  to  merit,  but  what  the  town  would  please  to 
allow  him.”  A  satiric  poem,  called  “  The  Players,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1733,  contains  the  following  reference  to  Pinketh¬ 
man  :  — 

Quit  not  your  theme  to  win  the  gaping  rout. 

Nor  aim  at  Pinkey’s  leer  with  “  S’  death  I’m  out ;  ” 

An  arch,  dull  rogue,  who  leis  the  business  cool. 

To  show  how  nicely  he  can  play  the  fool. 

Who  with  buffoonery  his  dulness  cloaks. 

Deserves  a  cat  o’-nine-tails  for  his  jokes. 

At  this  time,  Pinkethman  had  been  dead  some  years,  and 
it  is  explained  in  a  note,  that  no  “  invidious  reflection  upon 
his  memory  ”  was  intended  ;  but  merely  a  caution  to  others, 
who,  less  gifted,  should  presume  to  imitate  conduct  which 
had  not  escaped  censure  even  in  his  case.  With  all  his 
irregularities,  Pinkethman  was  accounted  a  serviceable 
actor,  and  was  often  entrusted  with  characters  of  real  im- 

Eirtance,  such  as  Doctor  Caius,  Feeble,  Abel  Drugger, 
eau  Clincher,  Humprey  Gubbin,  and  Jerry  Blackacre. 

But  an  actor  who  outdid  even  Pinkethman  in  imperti¬ 
nence  of  speech  was  John  Edwin,  a  comedian  who  enjoyed 
great  popularity  late  in  the  last  century.  A  contemporary 
critic  describes  him  “  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ductions  that  would  do  immortal  honor  to  the  sock,  if  his 
extravasations  of  whim  could  be  kept  within  bounds,  and 
if  the  comicality  of  his  vein  could  be  restrained  by  good 
taste.”  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  relates  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  balcony-box  at 
the  Hay  market,  during  the  performance  of  O’Keefire’s 


farce  of  “  The  Son-in-Law,”  Parsons  being  the  Cranky,  and 
Edwin  the  Bowkitt  of  the  night.  In  the  scene  of  Cranky’s 
refusal  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon  Bowkitt,  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  such  an  ugly  fellow,  Edwin  coolly  advanced  to 
the  foot-lights,  and  said  :  “  Ugly  1  Now  1  submit  to  the 
decision  of  an  enlightened  British  public,  which  is  the 
ugliest  fellow  of  us  three  ;  I,  old  Cranky,  or  that  gentleman 
in  the  front  row  of  the  balcony-box  V  ”  Here  he  pointed 
to  Reynolds,  who  hastened  to  abandon  his  position.  Par¬ 
sons  was  exceedingly  angry  at  the  interruption,  but  the 
audience  appear  to  have  tolerated,  and  even  enjoyed  the 
gag.  As  Reynolds  himself  leniently  writes  :  “  Many  per¬ 
formers  before  and  since  the  days  of  Edwin  have  acejuired 
the  power,  by'  private  winks,  irrelevant  buffoonery,  and 
dialogue,  to  make  their  fellow-players  laugh,  and  thus  con¬ 
found  the  audience,  and  mar  the  scene;  Edwin,  disdain¬ 
ing  this  confined  and  distracting  system,  established  a  sort 
of  entre-nous-ship  (if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression) 
with  the  audience,  and  made  them  his  confidants;  and 
though  wrong  in  his  principle,  yet  so  neatly  and  skilfully 
did  he  execute  it,  that  instead  of  injuring  the  business  of 
the  stage,  he  frequently  enriched  it.” 

Edwin  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  actor  of  some 
genius,  notwithstanding  his  “  extravasations  of  whim,” 
and  an  habitual  intemperance  which  probably  hastened  the 
close  of  his  professional  career  — for  the  man  was  a  shame¬ 
less  sot.  “  I  have  often  seen  him,”  writes  Boaden,  “  brought 
to  the  stage  door,  senseless  and  motionless,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  coach.”  Yet,  if  he  could  but  be  made  to  as¬ 
sume  his  stage-clothes,  and  pushed  towards  the  lamps,  he 
would  rub  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  consciousness 
and  extraordinary  humor  returned  to  him  together,  and 
his  acting  suffered  in  no  way  from  the  excesses  which  had 
overwhelmed  him.  Eccentricity'  was  his  forte,  and  it  was 
usually  found  necessary  to  have  characters  expressly  written 
for  him:  but  there  can  be  no. doubt  that  he  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  playgoers  of  his  time,  who  viewed 
his  loss  to  the  stage  as  quite  irreparable. 

But  of  the  comedians  it  may  Imj  said,  that  they  not  only 
“  gag,”  themselves,  but  they  are  the  cause  of  “  gagging  ”  in 
others.  Their  interpolations  are  regarded  as  heirlooms  in 
the  Thespian  family.  It  is  the  comic  actor’s  constant  plea, 
when  charged  with  adding  to  some  famous  part,  that  he 
has  only  been  true  to  the  traditions  of  previous  performers. 
One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  established  gag  is  the 
burlesque  sermon  introduced  by  Mawworm,  in  the  last  scene 
of  “The  Hypocrite.”  This  was  originated  by  Mathews, 
who  first  undertook  the  part  at  the  Lyceum,  in  1809,  and 
who  designed  a  caricature  of  an  extravagant  preacher,  of 
the  Whitfield  school,  known  as  Daddy  Berridge,  whose 
strange  discourses  at  the  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road  had  grievously  afflicted  the  actor  in  his  youth.  Maw- 
worm’s  sermon  met  with  extraordinary  success ;  on  some 
occasions  it  was  even  encored,  and  the  comedy  has  never 
since  been  presented  without  this  supreme  effort  of  gag. 
Liston  borrowed  the  address  from  Mathews,  and  gained 
for  it  so  great  an  amount  of  fame,  that  the  real  contriver  of 
the  interpolation  had  reason  to  complain  of  being  deprived 
of  such  credit  as  was  due  to  him  in  the  matter.  The  ser¬ 
mon  is  certainly  irresistibly  comical,  and  a  fair  outgrowth 
of  the  character  of  Mawworm  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
observed  that  Mawworm  is  himself  an  excrescence  upon 
the  comedy,  having  no  existence  in  Cibber’s  “  Non  Juror,” 
upon  which  “  The  Hypocrite  ”  is  founded,  or  in  “  Tartuffe,” 
from  whence  Cibber  derived  the  subject  of  his  play. 

In  the  same  way,  the  additions  made  by  the  actors  to 
certain  of  Sheridan’s  comedies  —  such  as  Moses’s  redun¬ 
dant  iterations  of  “  I’ll  take  my  oath  of  that !  ”  in  the 
“  School  for  Scandal,  ”  and  Acres’  misquotation  of  Sir  Lu¬ 
cius’s  handwriting  :  “  To  prevent  the  trouble  that  might  arise 
from  our  both  undressing  the  same  lady,”  in  “  The  Rivals, 
are  gags  of  such  long  standing,  that  they  may  date  almost 
from  the  first  production  of  those  works.  Sheridan  him¬ 
self  supervised  the  rehearsals,  and  took  great  pains  to 
perfect  the  representation ;  but,  with  other  dramatists,  he 
probably  found  himself  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  players. 
He  even  withheld  publication  of  the  “  School  for  Scandal,” 
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in  order  to  prevent  inadequate  production  of  the  comedy ; 
but  this  precaution  was  attended  with  the  worst  results. 
The  stage  long  suflered  from  the  variety  of  defective  copies 
of  the  work  that  obtained  circulation.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Bernard,  the  actor,  in  his  amusing  “  Retrosjiections  of  the  i 
Stage,”  has  confessed  that,  tempted  by  an  addition  of  ten 
shillings  a  week  to  his  salary,  he  undertook  to  compile,  in  a  I 
week,  an  edition  of  the  “  School  for  Scandal  ”  for  the  E.xeter  j 
theatre,  upon  the  express  understanding  that  the  manu¬ 
script  should  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Ber-  ! 
nard  had  three  pcarts  in  his  possession,  for  upon  various  j 
occasions  he  had  appeared  as  Sir  Peter,  as  Charles,  and  as 
Sir  Benjamin.  Two  members  of  the  Exeter  company  were  j 
acquainted  with  the  speeches  of  Old  Ilowley,  Lady  Teazle,  j 
and  Mrs.  Candour,  while  actors  at  a  distance,  upon  his  | 
request,  sent  him  by  post  the  parts  of  Joseph  and  Sir 
Oliver.  With  these  materials,  assisted  by  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  play,  obtained  from  his  having  appeared 
many  times  in  authentic  versions  of  it,  the  compiler  pre¬ 
pared  a  fictitious  and  piratical  edition  of  the  “  School  for 
Vandal,”  which  fully  served  the  purpose  of  the  manager, 
and  drew  good  houses  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Altogether,  while  few  writers  have  done  so  much  for  the 
stage  as  Sheridan,  few  have  met  with  less  reverent  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  actors.  “  The  Critic  ”  has  long  been 
known  in  the  theatre  as  a  “  gag-piece,”  that  is,  a  play 
which  the  performers  consider  themselves  entitled  to  treat 
with  the  most  merciless  license.  In  this  respect  the  “  Critic  ” 
has  followed  the  fate  of  an  earlier  work  to  which  it  owes 
much  of  its  origin  —  the  Rehearsal,”  by  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  It  is  curious  how  completely  Sheridan’s  own, 
satire  has  escaped  its  due  application.  “  Thi.s  is  always 
the  way  at  the  theatre,”  says  Puli’ ;  “  give  these  fellows  a 
good  thing  and  they  never  know  when  to  have  done  with 
It.”  The  “  Critic  ”  is  not  very  often  played  nowadays ;  but 
every  occasion  of  its  revival  is  disftgured  by  the  freedoms 
and  bulfoonery  of  its  representatives.  Modern  costume  is 
usually  worn  by  Mr.  Puff  and  his  friends ;  and  the  anach¬ 
ronism  has  its  excuse,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  satire 
of  the  dramatist  is  as  sound  and  relevant  now  as  it  was  in 
the  last  century.  And  some  modification  of  the  original 
text  might  be  reasonably  permitted.  For  instance,  the 
reference  by  name  to  the  long  since  departed  actors.  King, 
Dodd,  and  Palmer,  and  the  once  famous  scene-painter,  Mr.  j 
De  Loutherbourg,  must  necessarily  now  escape  the  com-  ; 

[)rehension  of  a  general  audience.  But  the  idiotic  interpo-  ' 
ations,  and  the  gross  tomfoolery  the  actors  occasionally  j 
permit  themselves  in  the  later  scenes  of  the  play,  should  i 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  audience  upon  any  plea  or  pretext 
whatever.  •  | 

One  kind  of  gag  is  attributable  to  failure  of  memory  or  l 
deficiency  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  player.  “  I  haven’t 
got  my  words  :  I  must  gag  it,”  is  a  confession  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  overheard  in  the  theatre.  Incledon,  the 
singer,  who  had  been  in  early  life  a  sailor  before  the  mast, 
in  the  royal  navy,  was  notorious  for  his  freejuent  loss  of 
memory  upon  the  stage.  In  his  time  the  word  “  vamp  ” 
seems  to  have  prevailed  as  the  synonym  of  gag.  A  con¬ 
temporary  critic  writes  of  him  :  “  He  could  never  vamp,  to 
use  a  theatrical  technical  which  implies  the  substitution  of 
your  own  words  and  ideas  when  the  author’s  are  forgotten. 
Vamping  requires  some  tact,  if  not  talent;  and  Incledon’s 
former  occupation  had  imparted  to  his  manners  that  gen¬ 
uine  salt-water  simplicity  to  which  the  artifices  of  acting 
were  insurmountable  difficulties.”  Incledon  had,  however, 
a  never-failing  resource  when  difficulty  of  this  kind  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  and  loss  of  memory,  and  therefore  of 
speech,  interrupted  his  performances.  He  forthwith  com¬ 
menced  a  verse  of  one  of  his  most  popular  ballads.  The 
amazement  of  his  fellow-actors  at  this  proceeding  was, 
on  its  first  adoption,  very  great  indeed.  “  The  truth  is,  I 
forgot  my  part,  sir,”  Incledon  frankly  explained  to  the 
perplexed  manager,  “  and  1  could  not  catch  the  cue.  I 
assure  you,  sir,  that  my  agitation  was  so  great  that  I  was 
compelled  to  introduce  a  verse  of  Black-eyed  Susan,  in 
order  to  gain  time  and  recover  myself.”  Long  afterwards, 
when  the  occupants  of  the  green-room  could  hear  Incledon’s 


e.xquisite  voice  u|)on  the  stage,  they  were  wont  to  ask  each 
other,  laughingly,  “  Is  he  singing  his  music,  or  is  he 
merely  recollectin';  his  words  ?  ” 

That  excellent  comedian,  the  late  Drinkwater  Meadows, 
U'cd  to  relate  a  curious  gagging  ex|)erience  of  his  early  life 
as  a  strolling  player.  It  was  at  Warwick,  during  thq  race 
week.  He  was  to  play  Henry  Moreland,  in  the  “  Heir-at- 
Law,”  a  part  he  had  never  previously  performed,  and  of 
which,  indeed,  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  There  was  no 
rehearsal,  the  company  was  “  on  plea.sure  bound,”  and  de¬ 
sired  to  attend  the  races  with  the  rest  of  Warwickshire. 
No  book  of  the  play  was  obtainable.  A  study  of  the 
prompt-book  had  been  promised  ;  but  the  prompter  was  not 
to  be  found ;  he  was  probably  at  the  races,  and  his  book 
with  him.  The  representative  of  Henry  Moreland  could 
only  consult  with  the  actor  who  was  to  play  Steadfast  — for 
upon  Steadfast’s  cooperation  Moreland’s  scenes  chiefly  de¬ 
pend.  “  Don’t  bother  about  it,”  said  Steadfast.  “  Never 
mind  the  book.  I’ll  come  down  early  to  the  house,  and  as 
we’re  not  wanted  till  the  third  act,  we  can  easily  go  over 
our  scenes  quietly  together  before  we  go  on.  We  shall  be 
all  right,  never  fear.  It’s  a  race  night ;  the  house  will  be 
full,  and  noisy.  Little  of  the  play  %vill  be  heard,  and  we 
need  not  be  over  and  above  particular  as  to  the  ‘  syls  ’  ” 
(syllables). 

But  Steadfast  came  down  to  the  theatre  very  late,  instead 
of  early,  and  troubled  with  a  thickness  of  speech  and  an 
unsteadiness  of  gait,  that  closely  resembled  the  symptoms  of 
into.xication.  “  Sober  1  ”  he  said,  in  reply  to  some  insinua¬ 
tion  of  his  comrade,  “  I’m  sober  as  a  judge.  I’ve  been  run¬ 
ning  to  get  here  in  time,  and  that’s  agitated  me.  I  shall 
be  all  right  when  I’m  on.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don’t 
fret  about  me.” 

The  curtain  was  up,  and  they  had  to  face  the  footlights. 
Moreland  waited  for  Steadfast  to  begin.  Steadfast  was 
gazing  vacantly  about  him,  silent  save  for  irrepressible 
hiccups.  The  audience  grew  impatient,  hisses  became 
audible,  and  an  apple  or  two  was  hurled  upon  the  stage. 
Moreland,  who  had  gathered  something  of  the  subject  of 
the  scene,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  say  somelhing, 
and  began  to  gag  : 

“  VV’ell,  Steadfast”  (aside  to  him,  “Stand  still,  can’t 
you  ?  ”  ),  “  here  we  are  in  England,  nay  more,  in  London, 
its  metropolis,  where  industry  flourishes  and  idleness  is 
punished.”  A  pause  for  thought  and  reply  ;  with  little  re¬ 
sult.  “  Proud  London,  what  wealth  !  ”  Another  pause, 
and  a  hiccup  from  Steadfast.  “  What  constant  bustle,  what 
activity  in  thy  streets  1  ”  No  remark  could  be  extracted 
from  Steadfast ;  it  was  necessary  to  proceed.  “  And  now. 
Steadfast,  my  inestimable  friend,  that  I  may  find  my  father 
and  my  Caroline  well  and  happy,  is  the  dearest,  the  sole  as¬ 
piration  of  my  heart !  ”  Steadfast  stared  and  staggered,  then 
suddenly  exclaiming  gutturally,  “  Amen  !  ”  reeled  from  the 
stage,  quickly  followed  by  Henry  Moreland,  amid  the  de¬ 
rision  and  hisses  of  the  8|)ectators.  “  Treat  you  cruelly !  ” 
said  Steadfast,  incoherently,  in  the  wings  “  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  You  (juite  confounded  me  with  your  correctness. 
You  told  me  you  didn’t  know  your  words,  and  I’ll  be 
hanged  if  you  were  not  ‘  letter  perfect.’  It  went  off  capi¬ 
tally,  my  dear  boy,  so  now  let’s  go  over  our  next  scene.” 
But  the  manager  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit  from  the  play 
all  further  reference  to  Moreland  and  Steadfast. 

To  perforiuers  who  gag  either  wantonly,  or  by  reason  of 
imperfect  recollection  of  their  parts,  few  things  are  more 
distressing  than  a  knowledge  that  some  one  among  the  au¬ 
dience  is  in  possession  of  a  book  of  the  play  to  Ihj  repre¬ 
sented.  Even  the  conscientious  and  thoroughly  prepared 
actor  is  apt  to  be  disconcerted  when  he  hears  the  (hitter  ot 
,  leaves  being  turned  over  in  the  theatre,  and  discovers  that 
i  his  speeches  are  being  followed,  line  for  line  and  word  for 
word,  by  critics  armed  with  the  author’s  text  On  such 
occasions  his  memory  is  much  inclincl  to  play  hinq  false, 
and  a  sudden  nervousness  will  often  mar  his  best  ell'orts. 
But,  to  the  gagging  player,  a  sense  that  his  sins  and  failings 
are  in  this  way  liable  to  strict  note  and  discovery,  is  griev¬ 
ously  depressing.  Some  years  ago  a  strolling  company 
visited  Andover,  and  courageously  undertook  to  represent 
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an  admired  comedy,  with  which  they  could  boast  but  the 
Terj'  faintest  acquaintance.  Scarcely  an  actor,  indeed, 
knew  a  syllable  of  his  part.  It  was  agreed  that  gag  must 
be  the  order  of  the  night,  and  that  the  performance  must  be 
“  got  through  ”  anyhow.  But  the  manager,  eying  and 
counting  his  house  through  the  usual  peephole  in  the  cur¬ 
tain,  perceived  a  gentleman  in  the  boxes  holding  in  his 
hands  a  printed  copy  of  the  play.  The  alarm  of  the  com¬ 
pany  became  extreme.  A  panic  afHicted  them,  and  their 
powers  of  gag  were  paralyzed.  They  refused  to  confront 
the  footlights.  The  audience  grew  impatient;  the  fiddlers 
were  weary  of  repeating  their  tunes.  Stilt  the  curtain  did 
not  rise.  At  length  the  manager  presented  himself  with  a 
doleful  apologetic  face.  “  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent,”  he  said,  “  the  company  had  lefl  behind  them  the 
prompt  book  of  the  play.  The  performance  they  had  an¬ 
nounced  could  not,  therefore,  be  presented;  unless,”  and 
here  the  speech  was  especially  pointed  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  boxes,  “  any  one  among  the  audience,  by  a  happy  chance, 
hap[)ened  to  have  brought  to  the  theatre  a  copy  of  the 
comedy.”  The  gentleman  rose  and  said  his  book  was  much 
at  the  service  of  the  manager,  and  it  was  accordingly 
handed  to  him.  The  players  forthwith  recovered  their 
spirits;  exposure  of  their  deficiencies  was  no  longtr  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  performance  passed  ofT  to  the 'satisfaction  of 
all  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  gag  is  leniently,  and  even 
favorably  considered  by  audiences ;  and  it  should  be  added 
that  dramatists  often  connive  at  the  interpolations  of  the 
theatre.  For  popular  actors,  characters  arc  prepared  in 
outline,  as  it  were,  with  full  room  for  the  embellishments  to 
be  added  in  representation.  Only  tell  me  the  situations ; 
never  mind  about  the  *  cackle,’  ”  an  established  comedian 
will  observe  to  his  author.  “  I'll  ‘  fill  it  out,’  ”  or  “  I  shall 
be  able  to  ‘jerk  it  in,’  and  make  something  of  the  part.” 
It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  gag  has  secured  a  hold  upon 
the  stage,  such  as  neither  time  nor  teaching  can  loosen. 
More  than  a  century  a^o,  in  the  epilogue  he  supplied  to 
Morphy’s  comedy,  Garrick  wrote :  — 

•Ye  actors  who  act  what  our  writers  have  writ. 

Pray  stick  to  your  part  and  spare  your  own  wit ; 

For  when  with  your  own  you  unbridle  your  tongue, 

I’ll  bold  ten  to  one  you  are  “  all  in  the  wrong  1  ” 

But  this,  with  other  cautioning  of  like  effect,  has  availed 
but  little.  The  really  popular  actor  gains  a  height  above 
the  reach  of  censure.  He*  has  secured  a  verdict  that  is 
scarcely  to  be  impeached  or  infiuenced  by  exceptional 
criticism.  Still,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  urge  upon  him 
the  importance  of  moderation,  not  so  much  for  his  own  art’s 
sake,  —  on  that  head  over-indulgence  may  have  made  him 
obdurate,  —  but  in  regard  to  his  play-fellows  of  inferior 
standing.  He  is  their  exemplar  ;  his  sins  are  their  excuses ; 
and  the  license  of  one  thus  vitiates  the  general  system  of 
re^sentation. 

The  French  stage  is  far  more  hedged  round  with  restric¬ 
tions  than  is  our  own,  and  cultivates  histrionic  art  with 
more  scrupulous  care.  In  its  better  works,  gag  is  not  toler¬ 
ated,  although  fm  range  is  accorded  it  in  productions  of 
the  opera  boufiTd  and  vaudeville  class.  Here  the  widest 
liberty  prevails,  and  the  gagging  actor  is  recognized  as  ex¬ 
ercising  his  privileges  and  bis  wit  within  lawful  bounds. 
The  Parisian  theatres  may,  indeed,  be  divided  into  the  es- 
Ublishments  wherein  gag  is  applauded,  and  those  wherein 
it  is  abominated.  By  way  of  a  concluding  note  upon  the 
subject,  let  an  authentic  story  of  successful  French  gag  be 
briefly  narrated. 

Potier,  the  famous  comedian,  was  playing  the  leading 
part  in  a  certain  vaudeville,  and  was  required,  in  the  course 
of  the  performance,  to  sit  at  the  table  of  a  cheap  cafd,  and 
consume'  a  bottle  of  beer.  'The  beer  was  brought  him  by 
a  figurant,  or  mute  performer,  in  the  character  of  a  waiter, 
charged  with  the  simple  duty  of  drawing  the  cork  from  the 
bottle,  and  filling  the  glass  of  the  customer.  Potier  was 
struck  with  the  man’s  neat  performance  of  his  task,  and 
especially  with  a  curious  comical  gravity  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  manner,  and  often  bestowed  upon  the  humble 
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actor  an  encouraging  smile  or  a  nod  of  approval.  'Phe  man 
at  length  urged  a  request  that  he  might,  as  he  poured  out 
the  beer,  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  Potier  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  gag.  It  moved  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 
I’otier  gagged  in  reply ;  and  there  was  more  laughter. 
During  later  representations  the  waiter  was  allowed  further 
speeches,  relieved  by  the  additional  gag  of  Potier,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  it  was  found  that  an  entirely  new  scene 
bad  been  added  to  the  vaudeville ;  and  eventually  the  con¬ 
versation  between  Potier  and  the  gar9on  —  not  a  line  of 
which  had  been  invented  or  contemplated  by  the  drama¬ 
tist —  became  the  chief  attraction  of  the  piece.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  gag.  The  figurant,  from  this  modest  and  acci¬ 
dental  beginning  of  bis  career  as  an  actor,  speedily  rose  to 
be  famous.  He  was  afterwards  known  to  the  world  as 
Arnal,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  Parisian  far9eurs. 
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LA  JOURN]£k  d’une  grande  dame. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unkind  thing  to  lift  up  a  corner  of  the 
veil  which  concealed  Mme.  de  Mignonnette’s  milliners’  bills 
from  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Mignonnette  and  from  those  of  the 
public ;  but  in  presenting  this  pretty  lady  as  one  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  famous  Smoke-Jack  Improvement  Company, 
no  disparagement  was  intended  to  any  of  her  qualities  as  a 
Grande  Dame.  Speculation  on  the  Bourse  has  simply  su¬ 
perseded  gambling  at  cards,  and  is  the  newest  embodiment 
of  that  aleatory  fire  which  runs  in  French  blood  from  father 
to  son  and  from  mother  to  daughter.  Very  warmly  and 
bravely  Mme.  de  Mignonnette's  ancestresses  played  at 
quadrille,  later  at  bouiUoUe  and  loo ;  and  at  all  these  games 
they  were  proficients,  contriving  to  win  from  the  gallant 
gentlemen  who  graced  their  punch  and  chocolate  parties 
quite  enough  for  pin-money.  As  high  play  has  been  ban¬ 
ished  now  to  the  clubs  —  which  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
exist  in  France  for  the  sole  purpose  of  p<-rpetuatinv  whist, 
dcartd,  and  baccarat  —  ladies,  who  love  games  of  ^azartl, 
must  perforce  play  coupons  instead  of  aces;  and,  just  as  of 
yore  tnere  were  ladies  who  dealt  fairly,  and  others  (vide  St 
Simon  and  Bachaumont)  who  had  a  winsome  trick  of 
always  turning  up  trumps  at  critical  junctures,  so  now  there 
are  ladies  who  deal  out  good  coupons  and  others  who  deal 
out  bad  ones  —  which  makes  the  only  difference  between 
them.  We  fully  explained  that  the  Smoke-Jack  Improve¬ 
ment  Company  was  destined  to  confer  blessings  on  humanity, 
and  that  nad  it  not  been  so,  Mme.  de  Mignonnette,  l^ing 
high-minded  and  charitable,  would  have  taken  no  part  in  its 
creation ;  but  if  these  explanations  be  not  deemed  sufficient, 
let  us  consider  what  an  amount  of  good  acv.rues  to  the 
world  from  the  placing  of  money  unlimited  between  such 
generous  little  fingers  as  Mme.  de  Mignonnette’s.  Suffer¬ 
ing  poverty  is  relieved,  art  is  encouraged,  and  native  indus¬ 
try  IS  stimulated  to  a  pitch  which  lifts  its  many  glorious 
artists  above  foreign  industries.  Does  any  one  doubt  this  ? 
Let  him  follow  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  on  the  round  of  occu¬ 
pations  which  make  up  the  average  day  of  a  Great  World 
la(^. 

It  is  eleven  o’clock.  The  Marquis  de  Mignonnette  has 
gone  off  in  a  fine  fog — for  fog  has  no  particular  preference 
for  London  over  Paris —  to  help  M  do  Broglie  vote  for  giv¬ 
ing  every  commune  the  mayor  it  does  not  want ;  and  Mme. 
de  Mignonnette,  arrayed  in  a  discreet  morning  dress,  which 
is  not  much  to  look  at  unless  described  on  an  invoice,  comes 
down,  steps  into  her  brougham,  and  says  to  her  footman, 
“A  i’CEuvre  des  Chauves.”  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
pious  than  this  (Euvre  des  Chauves,  founded  to  supply  wigs 
to  well-behaved  Parisian  paupers  who  have  been  stricken 
with  baldness.  No  wig  is  bestowed  except  on  a  certificate 
of  character  signed  by  the  parish  priest,  and  the  lady- 
patronesses  are  most  sedulous  in  visiting  the  bald  at  their 
own  homes  in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  truly  deserving 
recipients  of  charity,  and  if  so,  to  cheer  them  in  their  afflic- 
I  tion.  The  (Euvre  has  offices  of  its  own,  a  few  clerks,  s 
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aeui^lary,  and  a  warm  council  room,  with  anu-chaira  of 
scarlet  leather,  and  a  statuette  of  King  Charles  the  Bald 
beaming  upon  the  good  work  from  a  pedestal  behind  the 
lady  president’s  scat.  It  turns  out  that  Mmn.  deMignon- 
nette,  who  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  vice-presidents, 
has  mistaken  the  hour  of  meeting,  and,  much  to  Wr  annoy¬ 
ance,  rustles  into  the  council  room  when  the  proceedings 
have  almost  terminated.  Her  chair,  next  the  president 
(Mme.  de  liosethu),  is  empty,  however,  and  she  would  glide 
towards  it  unobtrusively  if  the  courteous  and  earnest  secre¬ 
tary,  I’Abbd  de  St.  Toupet,  did  not  pause  in  the  report  he 
is  reading  to  shut  the  door  behind  her  and  to  assure  him¬ 
self  that  she  has  a  hassock.  This  civility  allows  all  the 
other  eleven  ladies  on  the  committee  to  exchange  alTection- 
ate  queries  with  Mme.  de  Mignonnette,  and  the  latter  has 
time  to  lay  her  handkerchief,  smelling-bottle,  and  purse  all 
comfortably  near  her  blotting-book,  to  draw  off  her  gloves, 
and  sweetly  to  thank  I’Abbd  de  St.  Toupet  for  poking  the 
fire  before  that  graceful  ecclesiastic  begs  and  obtains  per¬ 
mission  to  continue  his  reading.  It  would  do  any  tender 
heart  good  to  see  the  twelve  ladies,  each  armed  with  new 
quill  pen,  jot  down  notes  of  the  Abba’s  remarks  upon  the 
beautiful  cream-laid*  paper,  stamped  with  the  image  of 
Charles  the  Bald  above-said,  and  with  the  motto  of  the 
association  —  “  Capillos  qui  meruit  ferat.”  M.  de  St. 
Toupet’s  ably  drawn  report  treats  at  length  of  all  the  mer¬ 
itorious  bald  whom  the  Abbd  has  visited,  and  contains 
thoughtful  considerations  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  bald¬ 
ness,  the  alarming  increase  of  which  in  our  own  times  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  spread  of  infidel  literature.  After 
mature  reflection  the  Abbd  thinks  he  can  advise  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  sixteen  wigs ;  and  he  concludes  by  relating  the 
touching  story  of  a  pauper  to  whom  the  association  bad  at 
its  last  silting  voted  a  coal-black  wig  with  a  parting  down 
the  middle,  and  who,  meeting  in  church  with  a  man  balder 
than  himself,  nobly  made  him  a  gift  of  this  prize  won  by 
his  own  virtue.  Need  it  be  said  that  a  few  refreshing 
tears  bedew  the  eyes  of  the  committee,  and  general  emotion 
ensues  when  Mme.  de  Rosethc  moves  from  the  chair  that 
this  high-souled  but  hairless  Christian  shall  be  presented 
forthwith  with  two  wigs  —  a  black  one  for  Sundays  and  a 
brown  one  for  week-days.  The  motion  having  been  carried 
by  acclamation,  nothing  remains  but  the  vote  on  the  other 
fifteen  wigs,  and  this  too  is  done  with  unanimity,  save  in 
the  case  of  one  wig  which  the  Abbd  claims  for  an  aged 
sweep  whom  he  had  caught  reading  the  Siikcle  newspaper. 
It  is  true  that  the  man  repented,  but  is  the  Abbd  sure  that 
his^  repentance  was  sincere  ?  M.  de  St.  Toupet  trusts  and 
believes  it  was  sincere ;  but  suggests  as  a  compromise  that 
the  sweep  shall  receive  for  the  present  a  second-quality, 
lank-haired  wig,  and  be  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  a 
curly  wig  in  a  twelvemonth’s  time  to  read  only  the  Monde 
or  the  Unioers.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  after  this  to 
sign  the  accounts  and  make  out  a  draft  for  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary;  and  then,  the  meeting  being  adjourned,  the  la<ly- 
patronesses  of  L’CEuvre  des  Chauves  rise  chattily,  folding 
their  notes  and  drawing  on  their  gloves ;  and  Mme.  de 
lUsdda,  who  is  second  V.  P.,  asks  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  to 
come  with  her  and  inspect  the  studio  of  that  great  painter, 
M.  Rougebrosse.  Mme.  do  Rdsdda  is  an  enlightened  friend 
of  the  arts  —  this  is  her  spdcialitd,  as  bantam-collecting 
may  be  that  of  other  ladies  —  and  surely  if  there  be  a  time 
when  the  heart  is  more  than  usually  open  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  stirring  pictures  it  is  when  the  charitable  thoughts 
of  a  whole  morning  have  moved  it  to  its  depths.  So  Mine, 
de  Mignonnette,  after  wishing  good  speed  to  I’Abbd  de  St. 
Toupet  in  his  kind  work  of  wig-giving,  goes  out  with  Mme. 
de  Rdsdda  to  honor  M.  Rougebrosse. 

^  It  always  gratifies  an  artist  like  M.  Rougebrosse  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  day’s  work  by  an  unexpected  visit  from 
enlightened  admirers.  His  model,  who  is  posturing  for 
Phryne,  flies  into  the  next  room ;  his  pupils,  busy  squeez¬ 
ing  colors  on  to  their  palettes,  mix  indigo  with  ochre ;  and 
he  himself,  instead  of  shining  in  the  velvet  jacket  and 
violet  handkerchief  commonly  associated  with  studios,  is 
surprised  in  a  holland  blouse  smudged  with  paint,  a  disor¬ 
dered  head  of  hair,  hands  unwashed,  and  a  brown  meer¬ 


schaum.  Then,  when  he  has  laid  by  his  maulstick  and  joked 
apologetically  about  his  appearance,  it  gives  him  pleasure 
to  ransack  his  albums ;  turn  up  all  his  half  begun  and 
abandoned  sketches,  standing  dusty  with  their  faces  against 
the  wall ;  shift  his  easel  sideways,  three-quarterwise,  screw 
it  up,  down,  and  half-way ;  join  in  a  laugh  about  his  prop¬ 
erties  —  bits  of  armor,  arquebuses,  and  trunk-hose  ;  ap¬ 
pease  the  well-justified  terror  of  the  lady  who  has  mistaken 
the  lay  figure  in  its  tojafor  a  real  man,  and  screamed  ;  and, 
finally,  listen  to  a  disquisition  on  the  works  of  the  old 
masters.  Imagine  a  novelist  interrupted  in  the  middle  of 
a  chapter  to  state  his  preferences  between  Bacon  and  the 
Venerable  Bede,  and  you  get  the  cream  of  it.  M.  Rouge- 
brosse,  who  has  so  often  sipped  a  cup  of  tea  in  Mme.  de 
Reseda’s  drawing-room,  is  naturally  enchanted  at  the 
opportunity  of  repaying  this  hospitality,  even  at  the  cost 
of  explaining  why  Rubens’  “  Descent  from  the  Cross  ” 
does  not  i-emind  him  of  M.  Cabanel’s  style  of  painting,  as  it 
does  Mme.  de  Mignornette.  Mme.  de  Reseda  does  not. 
know  Rubens  nor  like  him ;  but  she  appeals  to  M.  Rouge¬ 
brosse  as  to  whether  that  “  Phryne  ”  of  his  has  not  the 
boldness  of  Titian’s  outlines  blended  with  the  softer  touches 
that  make  up  the  subtle  mysticism  of  Murillo ;  and  pray 
what  can  be  deeper  than  such  criticism  as  this  ?  When 
M.  Rougebrosse  has  showed  the  ladies  everything,  down  to 
bis  most  promising  pupil,  and  thankfully  accepted  advice 
as  to  how  his  “  Phryne ’s  ”  hair  shduld  be  dressed  ;  also  as 
to  her  posturing  —  “  he  need  only  turn  her  round  half  an 
inch  to  make  her  perfect  ”  —  then  it  occurs  to  Mme.  do 
Resdda  that  M.  Rougebrosse  would  be  happy  to  do  her 
portrait.  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  thinks  the  same  as  to 
hers,  and  this  is  always  the  crowning  triumph  of  an  his¬ 
torical  painter  —  the  request  that  sends  him  back  to  his 
work  in  a  peaceful  frame  of  mind  towards  himself  and  the 
world.  Mme  de  Rdsdda  would  not  mind  being  introduced 
into  an  allegory.  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  has  an  idea  that 
if  M  Rougebrosse  could  paint  the  twelve  lady  patronesses 
of  L’CEuvre  des  Chauves  in  the  guise  of  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year  working  under  the  eyes  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  this  picture  would  cause  a  sensation  at  next  year’s 
Salon.  All  this  is  discussed  as  M.  Rougebrosse  is  escorting 
the  enlightened  ladies  down  his  staircase.  The  model  in 
the  next  room  has  had  time  to  nibble  a  bag  of  sweetmeats 
provided  for  her  recreation  in  such  emergencies ;  the 
pupils  are  asking  one  another  with  grins  whether  they  have 
noticed  the  master’s  brow  darkling  into  the  subtle  mysti¬ 
cism  of  Murillo ;  the  door  down-stairs  closes,  and  M.  Rou^ 
brosse  comes  up  again  scattering  mild  expletives  about  him 
—  probably  blessings.  The  ladies  have  gone,  and  if  we 
run  after  them  we  shall  find  them  for  the  next  half-hour  at 
the  pastrycook’s  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Castiglione, 
fortifying  themselves  for  their  next  visit  —  one  to  Mr. 
Girth’s,  the  dressmaker’s. 

But  Mr.  Girth  is  a  much  more  leonine  personage  than 
his  brother  artist,  M.  Rougebrosse,  for  there  is  no  offering 
him  advice  or  criticism.  Large  looking-glasses  adorn  hiS 
lowermost  vestibule,  and  flash  back  half  a  dozen  c^ies  of 
you  as  you  step  humbly  across  his  porte-cochire.  Exotics 
and  statues  fill  the  staircase,  muffled  with  a  carpet  thick 
as  turf;  the  screaming  of  silk,  the  gliding  lisp  of  satin,  the 
heavy  murmur  of  velvet,  are  the  music  that  await  you  on 
the  first  landing,  and  when  you  have  penetrated  into  the 
inner  rooms  be  happy  and  watch  those  dresses  go  by,  borne 
aloft  by  the  demouelleii  exsayewes  —  dresses  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Vienna,  Rome ;  dresses  to  be  laid  on  beds  of  cotton¬ 
wool  in  double  tinned  packing-cases,  air-proof,  water-proof, 
proof  against  everything  but  fire,  thunder,  and  the  little 
errors  of  railway  pointsmen.  No  woman  can  look  upon  this 
sight  and  not  feel  her  pulses  throb.  Even  Mmes.  de  Reseda 
and  de  Mignonnette,  who  are  inured  by  long  habit,  seem 
abashed.  They  ask  for  Mr.  Girth,  and  this  potentate 
arrives  —  small,  cold,  correct,  with  manners  placid,  clothes 
prim,  and  the  eye  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz.  He  knows 
that  the  ladies  have  come  about  their  dresses  for  the  first 
reception  at  the  Elysde,  and  with  a  couple  of  curt  sen¬ 
tences  to  the  point  —  he  has  no  breath  to  waste  —  passes 
them  on  to  the  trying  rooms.  There  are  trying-rooms  for 
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daj  costumes  eastward,  with  the  sun  full  on  them  ;  rooms 
for  ball-dresses,  with  walls  and  ceiling  of  plate-gla^s,  and 
gas  flaring  fiercely  from  the  four  corners ;  and  a  room  for 
uieatrical  dresses,  fitted  up  with  a  small  stage  and  footlights. 
When  the  wearer  has  donned  her  Tobes,  then  Mr.  Girth 
reappears  escorted  by  “  Mademoiselle  Premibre,”  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  armed  with  a  note-book  ;  and  in  six  rapid  glances 
examines  the  work  of  his  craflswomen.  A  crease  to  be 
eflaced  here  —  an  inch  of  trimming  to  be  altered  there  —  a 
fold  to  be  amplified ;  these  things  are  indicated  in  brief 
tones.  Or  if  it  be  the  second  trying  and  there  be  nothing 
to  change,  there  is  a  minute  of  purposeful  silence,  during 
which  the  victim  bates  her  breath,  and  then  follows  the 
decree  :  “  Cela  vous  va  bien,  Madame  ”  —  “  Signed  by 
Me,  Yo  el  Key,”  as  the  Spanish  kings  used  to  grandly 
write.  Such  is  the  sense  of  Mr.  Girth’s  little  speech ; 
and  we  may  take  it  that  the  formula  has  its  iilagic,  for  our 
two  Grandes  Dames,  as  they  emerge  from  the  house,  having 
both  graduated  in  first-class  honors,  smile  with  pink  faces 
npou  this  whirling  earth,  and  appear  to  feel  how  glad  a 
place  it  is. 

But  now  three  o’clock  is  on  the  strike,  and  there  is  time 
but  for  a  fast  trot  to  the  Bois  and  two  turns  round  the  lake, 
before  the  lamplighters  will  be  dotting  their  red  stars  over 
Paris.  Mme.  de  Mignonnette  is  to  dine  out,  and  at  five 
o’clock  must  be  home  .for  the  visit  of  her  coiffeur,  the  un¬ 
rivalled  M.  Narcisse  —  another  artist  —  who  gives  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  his  time  for  twenty  francs.  But  the 
avocations  of  this  gifted  being  belong  to  the  evening  of  a 
Grande  Dame,  and  we  are  here  chronicling  only  the  day. 
Every  day  is  as  well  spent  as  the  above. 


THE  UNDERTAKER. 

FKOM  THE  RUSSIAN  OK  ALEXANDER  8ERGUEVITCH 
rOUSIIKlN. 

The  last  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  undertaker, 
Adrian  Prdhoroff,  were  hea|)ed  into  the  hearse,  and  a  pair 
of  lean  horses  dragged  it  along  for  the  fourth  time  from 
the  Basmdnaja  to  the  Nikitskxja,  for  to  the  latter  street 
the  undertaker  was  removing  with  all  hi.s  household.  Hav¬ 
ing  closed  his  old  shop,  he  nailed  a  notice  to  the  door,  to 
the  effect  that  the  premises  were  to  be  sold  or  let,  and 
started  oflT  on  foot  to  his  new  abode.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  on  approaching  the  little  yellow  bouse,  which  had  so 
long  taken  his  fancy  and  which  he  had  at  last  bought  for 
a  considerable  sum,  that  he  did  not  feel  in  good  spirits. 
Having  crossed  the  new  threshold  and  finding  his  new 
abode  in  great  confusion,  he  sighed  at  the  recollection  of 
the  old  hovel,  where  during  eighteen  years  everything  had 
been  conducted  with  the  strictest  regularity,  and  he  scolded 
his  daughters  and  the  maid-of- all- work  for  their  dilatori¬ 
ness,  and  set  to  assisting  them  himself.  Order  was  soon 
established  ;  the  sacred  image-case,  the  dresser  with  the 
crockery,  the  table,  sofa,  and  bed,  occupied  the  corners 
aligned  to  them  in  the  back  room  ;  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
sitting-room  was  placed  the  master’s  handiwork,  which 
consisted  of  coffins  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  and  the  cup¬ 
boards  were  filled  with  mourning  cloaks  and  torches.  Over 
the  gate  appeared  a  sign-board,  representing  a  corpulent 
Cupid  holding  ■  a  reversed  torch,  with  the  inscription  : 
Here  are  sold  and  ornamented  plain  and  painted 
Coffins;  Coffins  also  let  out  on  hire,  and  old 
ONES  REPAIRED.  The  girls  retired  to  their  room,  and 
Adrian,  having  inspected  his  dwelling,  sat  down  by  the 
window,  and  ordered  the  samovar  to  be  got  reatly. 

The  enlightened  reader  is  aware  that  both  Shakespeare 
and  Walter  Scott  represented  their  grave-diggers  as  cheer¬ 
ful  and  jocose  persons,  in  order  to  strike  our  imagination 
more  forcibly  by  the  contrast.  Out  of  regard  to  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  follow  their  example,  and  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  disposition  of  our  undertaker  fully  corre¬ 
sponded  with  his  mournful  calling.  Adrian  Prdhoroff  was 
habitually  sullen  and  thoughtful.  His  lilence  might  oc¬ 


casionally  be  broken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  scolding  his 
daughters  when  he  chanced  to  find  them  idle,  gazing  out 
of  th^e  window  at  the  passers-by,  or  asking  an  exorbitant 
price  for  his  goods,  of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  (and 
sometimes  also  the  good  fortune)  to  require  them.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Adrian,  now  sipping  his  seventh  cup  of 
tea,  was  as  usual  sunk  in  melancholy  reflections.  He 
thought  of  the  pouring  rain  which  fell  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  retired  Brigadier’s  funeral  the  previous  week.  Many 
mourning  cloaks  had  shrunk  in  consequence,  and  many 
hats  had  been  spoiled.  He  foresaw  unavoidable  expendi¬ 
ture,  for  his  old  stock  of  mourning  attire  had  fallen  into  a 
pitiful  condition.  He  hoped  to  ch.arge  a  good  round  sum 
at  the  funeral  of  the  merchant  Trubin’s  old  wife,  who  had 
now  been  nearly  a  year  at  death’s  door.  But  the  old 
woman  lay  dying  at  Rasgoulai,  and  Prdhoroff  feared  lest 
her  heirs,  notwithstanding  their  promise,  would  neglect  to 
send  for  him  all  that  distance,  and  would  come  to  terms 
with  the  nearest  undertaker. 

These  meditations  were  unexpectedly  disturbed  by  three 
freemason-like  taps  at  the  door. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  asked  Prdhoroff.  _ 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  in'  whom  the  German 
artisan  was  recognized  at  a  glance,  walked  in,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  approached  the  undertaker. 

“Pardon  me,  my  dear  neighbor,”  said  he,  in  that  Russian 
dialect  which  we  cannot  listen  to  without  a  smile.  “  Par¬ 
don  my  intruding  upon  you  —  I  was  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  I  am  a  bootmaker,  my  name  is  Gottlieb 
Schulz,  and  I  live  across  the  street,  in  the  little  house 
facing  your  windows.  To-morrow  1  celebrate  my  silver 
wedding,  and  I  came  to  ask  you  and  your  daughters  to 
dine  with  us  in  a  friendly  way.” 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  good-will.  The  under¬ 
taker  asked  the  bootmaker  to  sit  down  and  take  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  thanks  to  the  cordial  disposition  of  Gottlieb 
Schulz,  their  conversation  soon  became  friendly. 

“  How  does  your  trade  prosper?  ”  asked  Adrian. 

“Ah  —  he  —  he  1  ”  answered  Schulz,  “so,  so;  I  cannot 
complain,  although  my  goods  are  of  course  different  from 
I  yours :  a  live  man  can  do  without  boots,  but  a  dead  man 
cannot  do  without  a  coffin.” 

“  Very  true,”  remarked  Adrian  ;  “  however,  if  the  live 
man  has  not  got  wherewith  to  pay  for  his  boots,  one  can¬ 
not  take  it  amiss  in  him  if  he  goes  barefooted,  but  a  dead 
beggar  has  a  coffin  gratis.” 

In  this  manner  they  conversed  for  some  time.  At  last 
the  bootmaker  rose,  and  taking  leave  of  the  undertaker, 
renewed  his  invitation. 

The  next  day  at  twelve  o’clock  precisely,  the  undertaker 
and  his  daughters  passed  through  the  wicket  of  the  newly 
bought  house  on  their  wAy  to  neighbor  Schulz’s.  I  shall 
not  describe  either  the  Russian  caftan  i  of  Adrian  Preibo- 
rofl,  or  the  European  attire  of  Akulina  and  Daria,  depart- 
I  ing  in  this  respect  from  the  now  so  prevalent  custom  among 
novelists.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  sufierfluous  to 
remark,  that  both  young  ladies  wore  yellow  bonnets  and 
red  shoes ;  this  they  did  only  on  grand  occasions. 

The  small  dwelling  of  the  bootmaker  was  filled  with 
guests,  who  chiefly  consisted  of  German  artisans,  their 
wives,  and  their  workmen  ;  of  Russian  employes  there  was 
but  one,  the  Esthonian,  Yoorko  the  watchman,  who  had, 
in  spite  of  his  lowly  calling,  managed  to  secure  the  special 
good-will  of  his  host.  He  had  served  in  this  capacity  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  faithfully  and  honestly,  like  the 
postman  of  Pogarelsky.  'ITie  fire  of  1812,  which  destroyed 
the  chief  capital,  annihilated  also  his  yellow  watch-box. 
But  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled,  a  new  one  appeared 
in  its  stead ;  it  was  gray,  with  small  white  Doric  pillars, 
and  Yoorko  was  again  seen  pacing  before  it.  Almost 
all  the  Germans  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nikitsky  gates  knew  him,  and  some  had  even  chanced  to 
spend  the  night  of  Sunday  to  Monday  moyning  under  his 
roof.  Adrian  hastened  to  make  his  acquaintance  as  he 
would  that  of  a  man  of  whom  he  might  stand  in  need, 
sooner  or  later,  and  when  the  guests  took  their  seats  at 
>  A  long  coat  worn  by  tb*  lower  cImws.  —  Ta. 
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dinner,  they  sat  next  to  each  other.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Schulz  and  their  daughter  Lottchen,  who  had 
seen  but  seventeen  summers,  whilst  dining  with  and  en¬ 
tertaining  their  guests,  assisted  the  cook  to  wait  upon 
them.  Beer  flowed.  Yoorko  ate  for  four ;  Adrian  did  not 
cede  to  him  ;  his  daughters,  however,  stood  on  ceremony. 
The  conversation,  kept  up  in  the  German  language,  was 
becoming  louder  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  host  begged 
for  a  few  moments’  attention,  and  drawing  the  cork  of  a 
sealed  bottle,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  in  Russian  :  “  The 
health  of  good  Louisa  1  ”  The  so-called  champagne 
sparkled.  The  host  tenderly  kissed  the  fresh  face  of  his 
forty-year-old  helpmate,  and  the  guests  drank  noisily  to 
the  health  of  the  good  Louisa.  “  The  health  of  my  amia¬ 
ble  guests  !  ”  exclaimed  the  host,  opening  a  second  bottle. 
And  his  guests  thanked  him,  and  again  drained  their 
glasses.  Here  toast  followed  upon  toast ;  the  health  of 
each  guest  was  drunk  separately ;  they  toasted  Moscow 
and  an  entire  dozen  of  little  German  towns,  all  corpora¬ 
tions  in  general,  and  each  one  in  particular;  they  drank  to 
masters,  and  they  drank  to  foremen.  Adrian  drank  sedu¬ 
lously,  and  was  so  elated  that  he  himself  proposed  some 
jocular  toast.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  guests,  a  fat  baker, 
raised  his  glass,  and  exclaimed :  “  To  the  health  of  those 
we  work  for  —  tinScrcr  flliinblcutc !  ”  This  proposal,  like 
all  the  others,  was  joyously  and  unanimously  applauded. 
The  guests  saluted  each  other,  the  tailor  bowed  to  the 
bootmaker,  and  the  bootmaker  to  the  tailor,  the  baker  to 
both;  all  to  the  baker,  and  so  on.  Yoorko,  in  the  midst 
of  these  mutual  salutations,  exclaimed,  turning  to  his 
neighbor,  — 

“  W’hat  now !  drink,  sir,  to  the  health  of  thy  dead  ones." 

All  laughed,  but  the  undertaker,  considering  himself 
affronted,  became  sullen.  Nobody  noticed  him  ;  the  party 
continued  its  carouse,  and  the  bells  had  already  rung  for 
vespers  when  all  rose  from  table. 

The  guests  dispersed  at  a  late  hour,  and  most  of  them 
were  elevated.  The  fat  baker  and  the  bookbinder,  whose 
face  appeared  as  if  bound  in  red  morocco,  led  Yoorko,  Ije- 
tween  them  to  his  hox,  carrying  out  in  this  case  the  Rus¬ 
sian  proverb :  A  debt  w  rendered  honorable  by  payment. 
The  undertaker  returned  home  tipsy  and  wrathful.  “  Why, 
indeed,”  reasoned  he  aloud  :  “  why  is  my  craft  worse  than 
any  other  ?  Is  an  undertaker,  then,  brother  to  an  execu¬ 
tioner  ?  What  had  the  heathens  to  laugh  at  V  Is  an  un¬ 
dertaker  a  Christmas  harlequin  V  I  meant  to  have  asked 
them  to  a  house-warming,  to  have  given  them  a  feast ;  but 
let  them  wait  till  they  get  it.  And  I  shall  now  invite  in¬ 
stead  those  for  whom  I  work,  my  orthodox  dead.” 

“What,  sir?”  said  the  maid,  who  was  pulling  off  his 
boots,  “  what  dost  thou  talk  about  ?  Make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  I  To  ask  the  dead  to  a  house-warming  1  What 
horror  1  ” 

“By - I  shall  ask  them,”  continued  Adrian;  “I 

shall  ask  them  at  once,  for  to-morrow.  Pray  come,  my 
benefactors,  come  to  feast  with  me  to-morrow  evening ;  I 
shall  entertain  you  with  what  God  has  given  me.”  So 
saying,  the  undertaker  tumbled  into  bed,  and  soon  began 
to  snore. 

It  was  still  dark  when  Adrian  was  roused.  The  mer¬ 
chant  Truhin’s  wife  had  died  that  very  night,  and  a  special 
messenger  had  been  sent  on  horseback  with  this  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  undertaker  gave  him  a  ten-copeck  piece  for  a 
vodka, ^  dressed  in  haste,  took  a  droxhky,  and  drove  to  Ras- 
goulai.  The  police  were  already  stationed  at  the  gates  of 
the  house  where  lay  the  defunct ;  tradespeople  were  going 
in  and  out,  like  ravens  at  their  prey.  The  corpse  lay  on  a 
table,  yellow  as  wax,  but  not  yet  disfigured  by  decomposi¬ 
tion.  Relations,  neighbors,  and  friends  crowded  around. 
All  the  windows  stood  open  ;  candles  were  burning ;  priests 
were  reading  prayers.  Adrian  went  up  to  Truhin’s 
nephew,  a  young  merchant  in  a  fashionable  coat,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  the  coffin,  candles,  pall,  and  other  funeral 
furniture,  would  be  delivered  with  all  punctuality  and 
without  fail.  The  heir  thanked  him  absently,  saying  that 
he  would  not  bargain  about  the  expense,  but  should  trust 
>  A  glass  of  spirits. 


implicitly  to  his  conscience.  The  undertaker  as  usual 
swore  that  he  would  not  overcharge ;  exchanged  a  signifi¬ 
cant  glance  with  his  workmen,  and  started  off  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  whole  day  was  spent  driv¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  between  Rasgoulai  and  the  Nikitsky  gates  ; 
towards  evening,  all  being  arrranged,  he  settled  with  his 
driver,  and  returned  homewards  on  foot.  It  was  a  moon¬ 
light  night.  The  undertaker  had  safely  reached  the  Nikit¬ 
sky  gates.  At  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  our  friend 
Yoorko  hailed  him.  and  on  recognizing  the  undertaker 
wished  him  good  night.  It  was  getting  late.  The  under¬ 
taker  was  approaching  his  hou.se,  when  he  suddenly  fan¬ 
cied  he  saw  some  one  nearing  it,  open  the  wicket,  pass 
through,  and  disappear.  “  What  can  this  mean  ?  ”  thought 
Adrian.  “  Who  is  it  wants  me  again  ?  Can  it  be  a  thief  ? 
Do  lovers  perhaps  visit  my  silly  girls  ?  It  bodes  evil  I  ” 
And  the  undertaker  was  on  the  point  of  calling  his  friend 
Yoorko  to  come  to  his  aiil.  Just  then  some  other  person 
approached  the  wicket  and  was  about  to  enter,  but,  on  be¬ 
coming  aware  that  Adrian  was  nearing  hurriedly,  this  per¬ 
son  stopped,  and  raised  his  cocked  hat ;  Adrian  fancied  he 
knew  the  face,  but  was  not,  in  his  haste,  able  to  examine 
it  closely.  “  You  were  coming  to  me,”  said  Adrian,  breath¬ 
lessly  ;  '*  do  me  the  favor  to  step  in.” 

“  No  ceremonies,  friend,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  hollow 
voice ;  “  walk  on,  show  thy  guests  the  way !  ” 

There  was  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony.  The  wicket 
stood  open,  Adrian  went  up  the  staircase,  the  person  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  Adrian  fancied  that  people  were  walking 
about  his  rooms.  “What  devilry  is  thisl”  thought  he, 
and  hurried  in  —  but  here  his  legs  gave  way.  The  room 
was  full  of  dead  people.  The  moon,  shining  through  the 
windows,  lit  up  their  yellow  and  blue  faces,  sunken  mouths, 
dull  half-closed  eyes,  and  thin  protruding  noses.  Adrian 
recognized  in  them,  with  dread,  people  who  had  been 
buried  with  his  aid ;  and  in  the  guest  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
ceded,  the  Brigadier  who  had  been  interred  during  the 
pouring  rain.  All  the  women  an<l  men  assembled  sur¬ 
rounded  the  undertaker,  bowing,  and  greeting  him ;  all 
except  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  quite  recently  been  buried 
gratis,  and  who,  shy  and  ashamed  of  his  tatters,  did  not 
venture  to  come  forward,  but  stood  retiredly  in  a  corner. 
The  rest  were  respectably  dressed :  the  women  wore  caps 
with  ribbons ;  those  men  who  had  served  the  State  were 
in  uniform,  but  their  faces  were  unshaven ;  merchants 
wore  their  holiday  caflam.  “  Seest  thou,  Prdhorofl’,’’  said 
the  Brigadier,  in  the  name  of  this  select  company,  “  how 
we  have  all  risen  at  thy  invitation.  Those  alone  have  re¬ 
mained  at  home  who  could  not  possibly  come,  who  had 
(luite  crumbled  to  pieces,  or  who  had  no  skin,  but  only 
their  bare  bones  left ;  but  even  thus,  one  of  them  could 
not  rest  —  so  anxious  was  he  to  see  thee  1  ” 

At  that  moment  a  small  skeleton  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  approached  Adrian.  His  skull  smiled 
affectionately  at  the  undertaker.  Bits  of  light  green  and 
red  cloth,  and  of  olil  linen,  hung  here  and  there  about  him, 
as  upon  a  pole,  whilst  the  bones  of  his  feet  rattled  in  his 
Hessian  boots,  like  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  “  Thou  dost  not 
recognize  me,  Prdhoroff,”  said  the  skeleton.  “  Dost  thou 
remember  the  retired  Sergeant  of  the  Guards,  Piotr  Petrd- 
vitch  Kurilkin,  the  same  for  whom  thou  soldest  thy  first 
coffin,  in  the  year  1799 — and  one  of  pine  too,  for  one  of 
oak !  ”  So  saying,  the  corpse  extencled  his  bony  arms 
towards  him  ;  but  Adrian,  mustering  all  his  strength,  cried 
out,  and  pushed  him  from  him.  Piotr  Petrdvitch  tottered, 
fell,  and  went  to  pieces. 

A  murmur  of  indignation  was  heard  amongst  the  dead  ; 
they  stood  up  for  the  honor  of  their  fellow,  threatening  and 
upbraiding  Adrian ;  and  the  poor  host,  deafened  by  their 
cries,  and  almost  pressed  to  death,  losing  his  presence  of 
mind,  fell  across  the  bones  of  the  retired  sergeant  of  the 
Guards,  and  remained  unconscious. 

The  sunlight  had  long  been  streaming  across  the  bed  on 
which  the  undertaker  was  sleeping.  At  last  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  saw  before  him  the  maid,  blowing  at  the  char¬ 
coal  of  the  samovar.  Adrian  remembered  with  dread  all 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day:  Truhin,  the  Brigadier 
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and  the  Sergeant  appeared  dimly  before  him.  He  was 
•ilently  expecting  the  girl  to  begin  the  conversation,  and 
to  relate  to  him  the  results  of  the  night’s  adventures. 

“  How  thou  hast  overslept  thyself,  Adrian  Frohordvitch, 
■ir,”  said  Aksinia,  handing  him  his  dressing-gown.  “  Thy 
neighbors,  the  tailor  and  the  watchman^  came  to  thee  with 
the  announcement  that  it  was  the  Saint  ’s-day  of  the  Com¬ 
missary  of  Police,  but  thou  wast  pleased  to  sleep,  and  we 
did  not  like  to  awake  thee.” 

“  And  did  they  come  to  me  from  the  late  Madame 
Truhin  1  ” 

"  Late  ?  Is  she  then  dead  ?  ” 

Fool  that  thou  art  I  didst  not  thou  thyself  help  me  to 
arrange  things  for  her  funeral?  ” 

“  Hast  thou  lost  thy  senses,  sir  ?  or  have  the  fumes  of 
last  night’s  drink  not  passed  olT yet?  What  funeral  was 
there  yesterday  ?  Thou  didst  feast  at  the  German’s  all 
day,  and  coming  home  tipsy,  didst  throw  thyself  on  thy 
hed,  and  didst  ileep  until  this  very  hour,  when  the  hells 
have  already  rung  lor  mass.” 

‘‘  indeed  I  ”  said  the  rejoiced  undertaker. 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Aksinia. 

“  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  let  us  have  the  samovar 
quickly,  and  call  my  daughters.” 


SCEPTICISM  AND  MODERN  POETRY. 

There  are  doubts  and  doubts.  Not  so  many,  perhaps, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  of  those  ‘‘  honest  ”  ones  in  which 
there  lives  —  according  to  Tennyson  —  “  more  faith  than 
half  the  creeds.”  It  has,  in  fact,  become  the  fashion  in 
certain  quarters  to  over-compassionate  the  doubter,  to 
accredit  him  with  a  greater  depth,  and  even  with  a  more 
thorough  conscientiousness,  than  the  man  convinced.  But 
with  every  desire  to  find  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  view, 
we  have  entirely  failed  to  discover  why  the  holding  of  a 
creed  should  imply  a  smaller  share  either  of  intelligence 
or  honesty  than  the  holding  of  a  doubt.  Credulity  has  its 
negative  side  as  well  as  its  positive  one.  and  there  is  as 
much  room  to  slip  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Clough 

—  himself  the  most  conscientious  of  poetical  sceptics  — 
admits,  that  if  on  the  one  hand  “  hopes  are  dupes,”  on  the 
other,  “fears  may  be  liars;”  and,  in  short,  there  is  no 
good  reason,  other  things  being  equal,  for  supposing  that 
the  man  who  rejects  evidence  may  not  be  quite  as  great 
a  fool  as  the  man  who  accepts  it.  Creeds,  no  doubt,  are 
easily  adopted.  We  in  a  sense  fall  heirs  to  them.  They 
lie  about  us  from  our  very  infancy,  and  as  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  think,  they  are  recommended  to  us  hy  those  whom 
we  very  naturally  respect.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  we  are  apt  to  creep  into  them  with  only  too 
little  inquiry.  But  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  ot  doubts  not  only  equally  weak  at  the  root  and  held 
with  infinitely  more  self-complacency,  not  to  say  conceit  ? 
Search  faith  for  its  foundations,  and  in  too  many  cases  we 
dare  say  they  will  be  found  loose  and  flim.sy  enough  :  hut 
subject  doubt  to  a  like  scrutiny  —  strip  it  of  all  the  mysti¬ 
cal  generalities  it  seeks  to  clothe  itself  in,  and  the  pensive 
poetical  sadness  it  so  frequently  affects  —  and  in  all  but 
the  rare  exceptions,  you  will  find  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  our  old  friend  Sir  Oracle  in  a  new  disguise. 
The  philoso|)hy  that  questions  everything  with  a  regret¬ 
fully  necessitous  air,  and  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head, 
passes  with  too  many  for  originality,  and  even  profundity, 
until  the  trick  is  found  out.  That  there  are  honest  doubts, 
however,  and  honest  doubters,  we  do  not  mean  to  question 

—  godly  doubters  even  —  doubters  of  the  order  of  “  that 
white  soul,”  as  a  living  poet  so  beautifully  says  of  Socra¬ 
tes,— 


“  Which  sat  beneath  the  laurels  day  by  day. 

And,  firetl  with  burning  faith  in  Gotl  and  Right, 
Doubted  men’s  doubts  away,”  — 


them.  Doubt  of  this  description  is  but  faith’s  handmaid, 
and  to  whom  faith  is  perpetually  indebted,  whetber  it  has 
the  candor  to  acknowledge  the  debt  or  not.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  the  test  of  truth  itself,  and  no  faith  is  worth  the 
name  that  cannot  pass  through  its  fires  unscathed. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  more  suicidal  to  the 
real  interests  of  religion  than  the  shallow  theology  which 
without  distinction,  and  without  a  hearing,  bundles  all 
scepticism  into  that  too  convenient  limbo  of  certain  minds 
to  which  are  relegated  the  works  of  the  devil.  The  easi¬ 
ness  of  the  process  might  itself  cast  a/loubt  on  its  efficiency. 

For  on  the  supposition  even  that  the  classification  is 
correct,  and  that  scepticism  without  discrimination  might 
be  put  down  in  the  diabolical  category,  those  who  know 
the  devil  best  —  or  at  least  the  spiritual  difficulty  his  name 
is  made  to  represent  —  know  well,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
balked  in  this  way  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand. 

In  fact  there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  be 
troubled  with  doubt,  or  not:  we  must.  In  a  mixed  world  of 
good  and  evil,  a  state  of  things  is  not  even  conceivable  that 
would  afford  “  no  hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on.”  The 
world  where  it  is  not  must  be  one  altogether  sacred  to  truth, 
or  wholly  abandoned  to  lies.  Doubt  and  faith  live  under  the 
same  imperfect  conditions,  and  at  the  point  where  one  dies, 
the  other  also  and  consequently  dies.  And  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case  could  only  teach  the  impossible  purist  who 
wishes  to  ignore  the  existence  of  doubt  altogether,  to  look 
it  more  steadily  and  honestly  and  thoughtfully  in  the  face, 
where  he  has  found  only  the  devil  before,  he  might  possibly 
discover  the  presence  of  God  as  well,  in  the  periodical  re¬ 
currence  of  the  doubter  in  the  history  of  all  living  faith. 
The  damage  that  “  honest  ”  doubt  can  do  to  the  real  sup¬ 
ports  of  faith  must  ever  be  trivial;  while  its  use  in  knock¬ 
ing  away  the  conventional  props  of  it  is  inestimable.  The 
common  and  easy  acceptance  by  the  many  of  that  rather 
vulgar  personage  —  the  regulation  Mephistopheles  of  po¬ 
etry  and  the  drama  —  has  probably  done  a  good  deal  in 
modern  times  to  instruct  that  prevailing  incapacity  to  dis¬ 
associate  the  questioning  spirit  from  the  diabolical.  But 
in  order  to  see  that  such  a  conclusion  is  the  shallowest  of 
generalities,  the  weakest  of  confusions,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  fall  back  on  the  history  of  Christianity  itself.  The  most 
important  of  truths  were  doubts  once.  Those  soul  cer¬ 
tainties  which  men  can  plant  their  feet  upon,  and  feel  with 
Milton  that  — 

“  If  this  fail 

'fhe  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 

And  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble”  — 

were  nearly  all  dangerous  heresies  at  one  period  of  their 
history.  The  strength  of  the  Christian  religion  in  our  day 
is  as  much  indebted  to  her  heretics  as  to  her  saints ;  or 
rather,  should  we  say  the  maturer  verdict  of  time  in  many 
cases  has  pronounced  these  two  titles  to  be  one  V 

But,  however  gladly  men  may  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  these  honest  doubts,  which,  closely  looked  into,  are  but 
the  transitional  phases  of  faith,  they  must  also  admit  that 
these  are  few  compared  to  the  unnumbered  host  of  doubts 
which  have  little  or  no  root  in  conscience,  and  which  ap¬ 
pear  rather  to  proceed  from  a  self-satisfied  indifl'erence  to 
any  faith  at  all.  This  kind  of  doubt  has  none  of  the 
troubles  that  afflict  the  genuine  and  honest  article.  Its 
deeiMist  pains  seem  to  be  readily  assuaged  in  a  kind  of 
sentimental  and  ^uasi-pbilosophical  regret. 

It  is  mostly  this  halfhearted  and  hulf-affected  variety  of 
doubt  that  has  taken  a  poetical  form  in  modern  times,  and 
the  fact  to  us  affords  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason  why  a 
great  deal  of  the  poetry  produced  under  such  conditions 
has  never  risen  above  mediocrity.  There  are  perhaps  few 
things  in  themselves  more  irrecoverably  prosaic  than  doubt. 
Few,  on  the  other  hand,  more  evocative  of  the  poetic 
faculty,  or  more  susceptible  of  poetical  treatment,  than 
faith. 

Doubt  disintegrates,  disperses,  repels.  Faith  attracts 
and  knits  together.  It  acts  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  gravita¬ 
tion  in  the  planetary  system  of  things  ideal,  controlling 
the  most  erratic  of  orbits :  standing  to  the  intellect  in 
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much  the  same  overmastering  relation  that  Cressida’s  love 
stood  to  all  her  other  feelings,  when  she  declared,  — 

“  My  love 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 

Urawing  all  things  to  it.’’ 

Faith  is  the  tonic  of  the  poetical  scale,  the  key-note  to 
which  the  most  wildly  discursive  imagination  must  return 
in  the  end  before  the  ear  can  rest  satisfied.  Hence  we 
have  absolutely  no  poetry  in  which  doubt  is  anything  like 
the  central  or  dominant  interest;  while  we  have  as  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  gorgeous  palaces  as  imagination  ever 
sanctified,  whose  material  is  supplied  and  whose  genius  is 
inspired  from  faith  alone.  When  doubt  is  made  use  of  at 
all  in  poetry,  as  in  that  highest  quotable  example,  the 
Book  of  Job,  it  is  introduced  more  as  a  foil  to  faith  —  the 
intense  shadow  of  an  intenser  light — a  wrestler  brought 
into  the  arena  only  to  be  overthrown  by  his  mightier 
opponent.  Doubt  can  command  no  prolonged  syiiqtathy, 
and  consequently  can  find  no  permanent  footing  in  any  of 
the  higher  places  of  poetry.  Faith,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  clothe  itself  with  poetry  without  effort ;  attracts  all 
poetry  to  it  as  a  seemingly  natural  consequence ;  interwinds 
and  interweaves  its  li(e  with  it,  until  —  to  use  the  strong 
Shakespearean  phrase  —  the  two  have  “grown  together,” 
and  their  parting  would  be  “  a  tortured  body.”  They  are  the 
dermis  and  the  epidermis  of  the  ideal  anatomy,  and  their 
severance  means  mutilation.  Poetry  can  find  no  more  than 
a  partial  and  passing  attraction  in  anything  that  is  doubt¬ 
ful;  she  is  at  be.st  but  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  the  , 
debatable  land.  Her  final  election  and  abiding  home  is 
faith.  She  clings  to  faith  as  a  child  to  a  mother,  and  will 
not  be  shaken  olf,  as  plainly  as  if  .she  had  declared,  once 
for  all,  “  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God,  and  thy  people  my 
people.” 

Hie  poetical  scepticism  of  the  present  day  has  of  course 
retired  from  the  gloomy  atheism  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  old  controversies,  deistical  and  theistical, 
have  nearly  died  out  in  literature.  The  world  at  length 
teems  to  have  lost  patience  with  the  philosophy  that  does 
not  at  least  postulate  a  god  of  some  kind  or  another  to 
begin  with ;  at  all  events,  any  such  philosophy  has  been 
left  high  and  dry  by  the  poetical  tide  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was  no  choice.  One 
or  other  must  perish  :  they  could  not  live  together.  The 
dewless  desert  of  blank  and  barren  denial  was  no  place 
for  the  gentle  muse.  Imagination  cannot  breathe  its 
atmosphere  and  live.  And  yet,  though  not  present  them¬ 
selves,  these  old  controversies  have  lefl  us  an  inheritance. 
The  times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed  with  them 
The  gloomy,  not  to  say  stagey  atheism,  that  had  a  certain 
fascination  for  the  youth  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  has 
given  place  in  our  day  to  a  refined  and  vaguely  idealistic 
pantheism,  which,  without  any  of  the  old  obtrusion  of  un¬ 
belief  (it  has  even  a  kind  of  niggardly  recognition  df  a 
personal  God  about  it),  still  exercises  a  limiting  influence 
on  poetry  —  a  weaker  solution  of  the  strong  waters  of 
atheism,  not  so  objectionable  as  the  old  form,  on  account 
of  what  it  admits  of  evil,  as  of  what  it  excludes  of  good. 
Without  attempting  any  hard  church  definition  of  its  in¬ 
fluence —  and  indeed  we  question  much  if  many  of  its 
poetical  exponents  themselves  could  give  a  perfectly  lucid 
account  of  what  they  believe  and  what  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  —  we  are  yet  of  opinion  that  it  puts  a  limitation  on 
genius,  and  especially  on  poetical  genius,  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  that  it  falls  short  of  a  definite  faith. 

Leaving  all  moral  considerations  out  of  sight,  as  not 
within  our  province,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  for  »s- 
thetical  reasons  alone,  that  the  poet,  of  all  other  artists, 
should  possess  a  belief  that  shall  at  least  be  clear  to  him¬ 
self.  Above  all  other  men  it  behooves  him,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  brotherhood,  to  be  — 

“  One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Has  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition.” 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat  at  which  language  fuses, 
and  becomes  the  possible  vehicle  of  poetical  feeling,  and 


the  point  of  liquefaction  is  never  registered  below  con¬ 
viction,  but  above  it.  We  do  not  say  conviction  is  ull  that 
is  necessary.  Oxygen  itself  would  quickly  consume  life, 
yet  a  man  must  consume  o.xygen  to  live.  Conviction  alone 
will  not  produce  poetry,  but  it  is  an  essential  component 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  poetry  can  be  sustained. 
At  the  degree  in  the  mental  thermometer  which  chronicles 
conviction,  the  possibility  of  poetry  begins.  Anything  be¬ 
low  that  lacks  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  its  existence. 

The  poetry  that  has  been  produced  without  due  regard 
to  this  essential  quality  has  seldom  outlived  its  own  gen¬ 
eration  ;  and,  in  fact,  any  attempt  to  get  the  materials  of 
poetry  out  of  half  belief  argues  a  detective  poetical  per¬ 
ception  at  the  outset. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  leaping  to  the  opposite  extreme,  to 
get  something  like  )>oetry  out  of  the  gigantic  and  passion¬ 
ate  denial  of  Satan  himself,  as  Milton  has  abundantly 
proved  ;  or  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  out  of  the  pagan  ab¬ 
horrence  to  the  God  of  Christianity,  as  illustrated  by  a 
living  poet.  For,  waiving  altogether  any  question  as  to 
the  moral  fitness  of  rehabilitating  even  under  an  impersonal 
or  dramatic  mask  that  which,  in  the  hearing  of  the  majority 
of  his  audience,  can  only  be  regarded  as  flat  blasphemy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  reached  his 
hiiihest  poetical  possibility  in  what  we  may  classify  as  his 
ethnical  poems.  Without  troubling  ourselves  about 
whether  the  inspiration  comes  from  above  or  below,  there 
is  a  force  about  his  audacious  profanity  that  we  do  not  so 
readily  find  in  his  other  efforts.  Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  capacity  for  blasphemy  is  unquestionably  une 
qualUe,  as  the  French  would  say,  with  their  subtle  sub¬ 
stratum  of  meaning. 

In  the  bands  of  a  poet  like  Milton,  the  Titanic  war 
against  Heaven  is  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  diabolical 
picturesqueness  ;  but  the  merely  human  unbelief,  the  dis¬ 
tracting  doubt,  and  the  shuffling  ingenuity  that  nibbles  at 
tbis  creed  and  that  without  arriving  at  any  definite  con¬ 
viction  of  its  own,  is  the  most  unpoetical  thing  in  the 
world. 

No  amount  of  artistic  skill  can  make  its  effusions  pleas¬ 
ing.  Seeking  sympathy  and  finding  none,  they  seem  to  be 
all  conceived  in  the  melancholy  minor,  without  any  of  the 
natural  plaintiveness  of  that  key,  and  with  a  double  share 
of  its  hopeless  dejection.  There  appears  to  be  a  place  in 
the  realms  of  the  imagination  for  either  God  or  devil ;  but 
upon  the  Laodicean  lukewarmness,  upon  the  apathetic 
neutrality  that  is  neither  cold  nor  hot,  poetry  turns  her 
back. 

To  trace  the  effects  of  scepticism,  and  the  stern  limita¬ 
tion  put  upon  poetical  genius  by  the  want  of  that  faith 
which  ripens  into  Wordsworth’s  “  pas.sionate  intuition,” 
would  open  up  too  wide  a  field,  extending  as  it  does 
through  all  the  infinite  phases  and  degrees*of  doubt,  from 
the  first  shadowy  suggestion  down  to  the  ultimate  utter 
denial.  But  that  each  step  downward  is  hurtful  in  its 
degree,  whatever  disguise  it  assumes,  could  be  easily 

E roved.  Even  the  affectation  of  atheism,  as  in  much  of 
lyron’s  poetry,  is  an  artistic  expedient  fraught  with  in¬ 
finite  danger  to  the  user  of  it.  Although  one  feels  that  the 
atheism  of  Byron  is  not  real,  but  in  most  cases  a  mere 
stage  property,  one  gets  thorouehly  sick  of  it  before  all 
his  scowling  heroes :  the  Laras,  the  Corsairs,  the  Giaours 
are  painted  in  on  the  same  gloomy  and  threadbare  back¬ 
ground —  a  viiried  fugue  on  the  one  everlasting  theme  —  a 
change  of  costume,  but  the  same  old  unhallowed  anatomy 
visibly  sticking  through.  Nothing  short  of  the  genius  of 
Byron  could  have  achieved  even  a  partial  success  with 
such  a  clogging  nightmare  on  its  hack. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  so  much  regretted  that  atheism 
should  prove  such  a  complete  extinguisher  to  anything  like 
second-rate  poetical  power,  as  that  it  should  have  some¬ 
times  dragged  down  to  the  second  place  gifts  that  should 
have  ranked  with  the  highest.  It  overshadows  the  re¬ 
splendent  genius  of  Shelley  like  a  black  thunder  cloud 
above  a  rainbow,  and  gives  everything  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  phantasmagoric  and  evanescent  character.  Reading 
his  works  is  like  walking  through  the  dreamlike  palace  of 
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Kubla  Khan.  On  every  side,  and  in  such  profusion  as  has 
never  been  approached  by  man,  lie  the  potentialities  of 
poetry,  but  yet  in  a  great  measure  only  the  TOtentialities. 
He  has  left  no  palace  behind  him  worthy  of  his  genius  or 
his  materials.  If  ever  mortal  had  the  materials,  and  the 
power  of  the  enchanter  to  call  them  forth,  it  was  he.  No 
one  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  faculty  of  bring¬ 
ing  himself  en  rapport  with  the  hallucination  of  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Images  of  the  most  ethereal  tenuity,  that  would  have 
presented  themselves  to  other  men’s  minds  in  some  vague 
and  nebulous  way,  stood  forth  to  the  order  of  that  imperial 
imagination  with  the  distinctness  and  precision  of  object¬ 
ive  realities.  And  yet  with  all  this  power  he  is  still  but 
the  enchanter.  Wherever  you  go  it  is  fairy-world  still,  and 
affords  no  solid  ground  for  mortal  foot ;  and  though  you 
cannot  resist  its  haunting  beauty,  you  are  equally  haunted 
by  a  sense  of  its  almost  ghastly  unreality.  The  kindred 
points  of  heaven  and  home  are  even  more  nearly  akin  than 
they  are  commonly  supposed.  Shelley’s  inability  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  heaven  with  a  God  in  it,  to  whom  he  could  pay 
reverence,  seemed  to  drain  away  all  humanness  and  homeli¬ 
ness  out  of  him,  until  his  poetry  became  quite  as  unearthly 
as  his  adverse  critics  judged  it  unheavenly.  Starving  one 
side  of  his  moral  nature,  the  other  side  was  supersaturated, 
and  rendered  morbid  by  an  overflow  of  the  imaginative 
secretions  that  should  have  fed  both.  This  insubstantial 
characteristic  of  his  work  was  unfortunately  one  upon 
which  Shelley  rather  prided  himself.  Writing  to  a  friend, 
he  says  he  ‘‘  does  not  deal  in  flesh  and  blo^.”  “  You ' 
might  as  well,”  says  he,  “  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton,  as  expect  anything  earthly  from  me.”  That  want  of 
fixity,  too,  which  the  absence  of  central  faith  invariably  in¬ 
duces,  that  want  of  a  peaceable  mental  anchorage,  —  the 
green  pastures  and  the  still  waters  of  the  Hebrew  poet, 
wi'h  whom,  however,  he  has  so  much  in  common,  —  acts  as 
a  continual  drag  on  his  powers.  There  is  a  provoking  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  massive  and  leonine  repose  which  usually 
consorts  with  the  greatest  gifts,  and  which  one  naturally 
looks  for  as  a  concomitant  of  his.  But  we  look  for  it  in 
vain.  He  was  always  in  an  ecstasy,  in  the  somewhat  lost 
hut  literal  meaning  of  the  word  —  always  out  of  himself. 
If  his  genius  had  a  fault,  it  was  too  impressionable.  The 
merest  mouthful  of  the  Delphian  vapor  put  him  into  fits. 
He  was  ever  on  the  tripod,  and  is  only  a  modern  incarna¬ 
tion  of  that  priestess  of  Apollo,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  who 
raved  herself  to  death  in  the  temple.  His  Pegasus  in  his 
way  was  good  for  a  short  run,  but  had  little  waiting  power. 
Consequently,  the  defect  does  not  interfere  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  shorter  lyrics,  which  are  simply  unique  and 
unapproached ;  but  its  limiting  influence  is  painfully  ap¬ 
parent  in  all  %ia  works  (though  less  marked  in  the  Cenci) 
that  require  any  long-sustained  effort.  The  deficiency  was 
one  well  understood  and  keenly  felt  by  Shelley  himself. 
In  a  letter  to  Godwin,  he  says,  “I  cannot  but  be  con¬ 
scious,  in  much  of  what  I  write,  of  an  absence  of  that  tran¬ 
quillity  which  is  the  attribute  and  accompaniment  of 
power.” 

Sad  indeed  that  this  defect,  this  want  of  reference  to  the 
fundamental  key-note  of  power,  should  have  marred  the 
music  of  such  an  otherwise  heavenly  instrument  I 

That  the  atheism  —  or  at  least  the  pantheism  —  of 
Shelley,  was  a  mental  unsoundness  of  a  constitutional  and 
hereditary  kind,  does  pot,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  In 
these  days  of  irresponsible  faultiness,  studded  over  with 
dipso-  and  klepto-maniacs,  when  so  many  are  anxious  to 
prove  that  we  are  “villains  by  necessity,”  as  Shakespeare 
would  have  put  it,  —  “  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  ; 
knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers  by  spherical  predominance,” 
—  we  have  often  wondered  that  some  charitable  doctrinaire 
with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  has  never  started  his  atheo- 
maniac.  If  the  world  could  be  convinced  —  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  plausible  argument  to  prove  it  —  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  unbelief  are  frequentiv  no  more  than  the 
varied  phases  of  mental  disorder,  and  that  absolute  atheism 
itself,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  only  an  irresponsible 
mania,  proceeding  frofh  sheer  intellectual  defect, —  if  we 


could  only  have  it  settled  that  our  sceptics,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  our  cultured  and  scientific  sceptics,  are  what  they 
are  by  “  a  divine  thrusting  on,”  they  might  possibly  be 
taught  to  hold  their  views  with  a  little  more  humbleness 
of  mind  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  In  Shelley’s 
case,  atheism  was  a  thing  that  ran  in  the  blood.  His 
father  seems  to  have  had  a  fame  for  eccentricity  in  the 
direction  of  profanity',  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  the  Chesterfield  and  Rochefoucauldean  school ;  while 
Shelley  himself  declares  —  in  an  unpublished  letter  quoted 
by  Mr.  Rosetti  —  that  his  grandfather,  old  Sir  Bysshe, 
“  was  a  complete  atheist,  and  founded  all  his  hopes  on 
annihilation." 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause  —  the  want  of  any  deep- 
rooted  conviction  in  the  author’s  mind  —  may  be  attributed, 
we  think,  a  great  deal  of  that  watery  and  Werthery  insta¬ 
bility  that  characterizes  too  many  of  Goethe’s  heroes, 
although  in  bis  case  in  a  more  modified  degree.  Goethe’s 
unbelief  did  not  kick  at  heaven  as  Shelley’s  did  in  the  Pro¬ 
metheus.  His  scepticism  was  of  a  milder  and  more  passive 
type,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  accurately  described  as 
a  kind  of  moral  juste  milieu,  with  a  singular  inaccessibility 
to  attraction  on  one  side  or  the  other.  His  moral  sense 
was  insulated,  so  to  speak — encased  by  a  coating  of 
intellect  which  was  an  absolute  non-conductor.  There  is 
no  better  representative  than  he  of  the  spirit  described  by 
Tennyson  as 

“  Holding  no  form  of  creed. 

But  contemplating  all.” 

With  less  of  this  power  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  moral 
neutrality,  Goethe’s  own  character,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
of  those  he  created,  would  have  been  much  more  humanly 
and  poetically  complete.  His  shortcoming  in  the  direction 
of  personal  faith  cannot  be  kept  down,  and  is  continually 
cropping  out  in  his  heroes.  In  many  of  the  leading  men  he 
has  drawn  there  is  hardly  any  strong  moral  aspiration,  and 
in  some  no  discoverable  preference  or  predilection  .what¬ 
ever.  The  only  exception  to  this  we  can  think  of  is  in  the 
character  of  “  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,”  and  that  was  a  pro¬ 
duction  almost  of  the  author's  boyhood,  or  at  least  at  an  age 
before  men  have  begun  to  question  or  doubt.  There  was 
evidently  a  lurking  suspicion  in  Goethe’s  maturermind  that 
anything  like  well-defined  religious  views  in  a  man  argued 
weakness,  and  weakness  was  the  one  vice  Goethe  abhorred, 
even  to  a  weakness.  But  that  he  was  equally  well  con¬ 
vinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  feminine  character  could 
possibly  be  complete  without  such  views,  may  be  as  safely 
inferred.  His  women  are  singularly  rich  by  the  very  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  qualities  of  faith  and  trust  so  conspicuously 
wanting  in  his  men. 

This  absence  of  any  kind  of  moral  partiality  in  the 
author  found  its  counterpart  in  the  moral  tenuity  and  aim¬ 
less  vacillation  of  Werther,  Egmont,  Wilhelm  Meister, 
and  Faust.  Beside  the  intense  purpose  of  Shakespeare’s 
heroes,  such  men  as  these  are  little  better  than  shadows. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  Shakespeare’s  secondary  charac¬ 
ters  —  of  his  villains  even  —  we  are  never  altogether  out 
of  an  atmosphere  of  faith.  Ampng  the  very  worst  there 
is  an  implied  recognition  of  God,  a  power  without  and  be¬ 
yond  them,  in  an  accusing  if  not  approving  conscience. 

Without  any  of  that  modern  moral  attitudinizing  that 
pirouettes  on  a  pivot  of  its  own  self-consciousness  (and 
which  the  world  could  so  well  do  without),  no  man’s  work 
carries  upon  it  more  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  marks 
of  an  overruling  conviction  and  a  dominant  purpose.  So 
evident  is  this  quality  in  Shakespeare’s  works  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  that  —  like  every  fresh  effort  of 
Haydn’s  genius  —  they  were  commenced  with  prayer  and 
carried  out  under  the  power  of  old  Herbert’s  motto,  — 

“  Think  the  king  sees  thee  still,  for  his  King  does.” 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  in  more  modern 
times  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poetical  faculty  may  be 
overridden  and  paralyzed  b^  the  action  of  doubt,  is  to  be 
found  in  tho  life  and  writings  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
The  more  his  life  is  studied,  the  more  it  appears  to  rise 
above  the  common  conventionality  of  doubt,  and  to  repre- 
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gent  tbe  highest  possible  phase  of  conscientious  scepticism 
—  one,  indeed,  of  those  sacrificial  souls  which  tbe  Creator 
seems  to  throw  from  Him,  at  intervals,  into  the  ocean  of 
religious  opinion,  to  keep  the  waters  in  a  healthy  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  save  them  from  stagnating  by  tradition,  or  freez- 
ine  by  convention  into  mere  lifeless  forms.  His  case  pre¬ 
sents  many  unique  and  interesting  points.  Difl’ering  from 
Shelley,  inasmuch  as  the  very  elements  left  out  in  Shel¬ 
ley’s  half-human  composition  were  amongst  Clough’s  roost 
conspicuous  endowments,  the  social  side  of  genius — its 
simple  homeliness,  and  the  keenness  of  its  human  sym[>a- 
thies  —  was  in  him  beautifully  complete.  Differing,  again, 
from  the  scepticism  of  Goethe  —  for  Clough’s  moral  predi¬ 
lections  were  strong,  and  anything  like  indifference  was 
with  him  impo.ssible  —  his  scepticism  seemed  rather  to  rise 
out  of  an  almost  morbiil  over-keenness  and  over-sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  requirements  of  conscience.  With  a  strong 
and  perpetual  craving  for  some  solid  ground  of  belief,  he 
would  yet  have  no  part  of  his  faith  at  second-hand.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Clough’s  career  from  his  school-days  at  Rugby 
onwards,  it  is  a  melancholy  and  even  a  humiliating  thing 
to  find  how  much  even  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual  force  of 
a  great  man’s  mind  is  overruled  by  the  irresponsible  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  earthly  surroundings.  With  all  its  unquestion¬ 
able  excellences,  there  was  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  Rugby  train¬ 
ing  under  the  Arnold  reyhne.  In  many  cases — and  these 
cases  necessarily  the  most  important  —  it  had  a  tendency  to 
over-stimulate  the  moral  sense.  It  sent  boys  out  into  the 
world  with  a  dangerously  premature  raoraJ  equipment ;  an 
education  that  yielded  a  good  deal  of  dogmatic  brain-force, 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  accuracy  and  the  finer 
moral  discriminations.  An  old  hea<l  upon  young  shoulders 
is  a  doubtful  blessing  in  any  case  ;  but  when  it  takes  the 
special  form  of  an  adult  faith  grafted  on  a  spiritual  anatomy 
whose  bones  are  not  yet  set,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  With  the  great  majority  of  strong  natures,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best  conceivable  arrangement  for  ultimate  moral 
shipwreck.  Not  the  most  carefully  administered  education, 
accompanied  by  the  utmost  solicitude  of  parents,  can  ever 
take  that  highest  part  of  every  man’s  education  out  of  the 
hanils  of  his  Maker.  Father  or  mother  or  teacher  may  in 
some  measure  mould  the  outward  frame,  but  God  alone 
can  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  make 
such  an  education  a  living  thing.  Clough  (who  by  the 
inherent  tendency  of  his  nature  would  have  been  a  seeker 
after  God,  had  he  had  no  higher  advantages  than  a  hea¬ 
then)  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
premature  moral  development.  He  came  from  Rugby  with 
the  Arnold  mint-marks  fresh  and  strong  upon  him,  with 
his  mind  fully  made  up,  and  an  amiable  determination  to 
do  battle,  if  need  be,  for  all  the  theories  of  his  worthy 
master.  But  man  proposes,  God  disposes.  A  moral  in¬ 
fluence  was  lying  in  wait  for  him  that  he  had  never  taken 
into  account,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  of 
his  life.  When  he  went  into  residence  at  Oxford  in  1836, 
the  Tractarian  movement  was  at  its  height.  Newman  was 
stretching  out,  through  pulpit  and  platform,  through  verse 
and  prose,  those  subtle  prehensile  tentacles  of  his,  that 
touched  so  softly,  and  yet  have  closed  so  firmly,  upon 
modern  thought.  It  was  an  atmosphere  Clough  had  never 
breathed  before,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  his  tender 
years.  Speaking  of  it  afterwards,  he  says  that  for  a  long 
time  he  was  “  like  a  straw  drawn  up  the  draught  of  a 
chimney.” 

The  fierce  struggle  he  passed  through  can  never  be  alto¬ 
gether  known,  and  is  only  shadowed  here  and  there  in  his 
poems,  and  a  few  chance  exclamations  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence;  but  of  tbe  severity  of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  mind  was  not  altogether  unhorsed  —  he  had  too  firm  a 
seat  for  that  —  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  lost  his  stirrups, 
and  never  again  to  have  recovered  them  until  the  harrow¬ 
ing  interregnum  that  dates  between  doubt  and  well-assured 
belief  had  done  its  work  i^on  him,  and  worn  him  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  'Torture  like  his  turns  the  confi¬ 
dent  cant  of  your  easy-minded  believer  into  something 
that  almost  approaches  blasphemy. 

All  that  he  suffered  in  that  pitiless  purgatory  will  never 


be  revealed  —  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  so 
thickly  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  .spiritually  dead,  by 
what  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence  we  know  not ;  but 
that  all  was  borne  without  a  murmur,  and  with  a  rare 
humility  and  integrity,  his  life  is  a  sufficient  guarantee. 
AVith  all  his  doubts  and  difficidties,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  question  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  that  refused  to 
extend  to  him  the  invitation  of  Laban,  “  Come  in,  thou 
btexsed  of  the  Lord:  why  standest  thou  without?” 

But  for  the  filte  that  brought  him  so  directly  under  the 
wheels  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  he  might  have  been 
living  yet ;  and  few,  who  have  paid  his  works  any  atten¬ 
tion,  will  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  men.  That  this  unfortunate  interruption 
and  harassing  mental  conflict  fatally  interfered  with  his 
msthetic  development  as  a  successful  ]K>et,  is  very  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  by  nearly  all  the  poetry  he  has  written.  He 
carried  his  doubts  about  him  by  force  of  habit,  and  not 
least  doubted  his  own  powers,  and  the  quality  of  his  own 
productions.  His  doubts  to  him  indeed 

“  Were  traitors, 

And  made  him  lose  the  good  he  might  have  won, 

By  fearing  to  attempt.’’ 

He  kept  his  most  important  poem,  the  “  Amours  de  Voy¬ 
age,”  in  MS.  beside  him  for  nine  years,  and  only  pub¬ 
lished  it  at  last  in  a  kind  of  modestly  furtive  way  in  an 
American  periodical — the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  doubt 
seemed  to  find  him  out  and  to  hunt  him  to  cover  whenever 
and  wherever  he  ventured  out.  He  could  not  escape  it. 
'There  was  nothing  left  for  him,  but,  in  his  own  melan¬ 
choly  words,  “  to  pace  the  sad  confusion  through.”  Baffied 
and  tempest-tost  by  conflicting  opinions,  he  e-xclaims,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  — 

“  Oh  may  we  for  assurance’  sake 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take, 

And  wilfully  pronounce  it  true.” 

We  almbst  wish  he  could  have  done  so,  even  at  some  little 
intellectual  sacrifice.  But  that  was  just  the  thing  he  could 
not  do.  He  was  too  keenly  suspicious  of  his  intellectual 
life.  With  him  there  was  no  deeper  form  of  dishonesty 
than  that  which  shrinks  from  its  own  conviction. '  There 
never  was  a  character  more  s|)otlessly  free  from  any¬ 
thing  even  approaching  compromise  in  this  respect.  His 
intellectual  honesty  was  without  a  flaw.  Everything  went 
down  before  his  convictions  —  his  living  at  Oxford  (it 
should  not  be  forgot  that  in  his  position  pecuniary  sacrifice 
meant  poverty),  and  with  it,  in  many  men’s  eyes,  his  social 
status  as  well.  And  last,  what  to  him  was  of  far  more 
value  than  these,  the  confidence  of  his  dearest  friends,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  list  Arnold  himself.  Happiness,  health, 
all  went ;  and  in  their  place,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own, 
came  “  spiritual  vertigo  and  megrims  unutterable,”  and 
loneliness  and  misery.  Everything  his  conscience  required 
of  him  was  paid  down  to  the  last  farthing.  All  was  given 
away,  till  only  his  great  unrooted  honesty  remained  to  him. 
Religion  would  indeed  be  a  rhapsody  of  words  if  in  such 
a  case  a  man  could  not  spend  his  life  and  yet  in  the  highest 
sense  possess  it.  Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve 
it.  It  is  a  beautiful  belief,  and  it  never  was  beat  out  into 
the  metal  of  actual  hard  fact  with  a  sublimer  sell-denial 
than  in  the  life  of  Clough. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Reginald  Brougham,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham, 
recently,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  saved  two  men  from 
drowning. 

A  GRAND  requiem,  composed  by  Verdi,  is  to  be  given  on 
the  23d  of  May  at  Milan,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Manzoni.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Verdi  is  a 
composer  of  sacred  music,  although  the  tone  of  some  of  his 
operatic  productions  gives  full  evidence  of  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  in  that  direction. 
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Political  aspiration  is  an  expensive  luxury  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  elected  for  Renfrew¬ 
shire,  last  autumn,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  but  had  never 
taken  his  seat,  has  just  been  rejected  by  his  iickle  con¬ 
stituents.  The  same  calamity  has  overtaken  Colonel 
Pease  at  Hull,  and  Mr.  Dorrington  at  Stroud. 

The  author  of  a  novel  entitled  “  Tower  Hallowdeane  ” 
^ets  small  comfort  out  of  the  critic  of  The  Athenceum,  who, 
in  quoting  a  passage  from  the  book,  printed  “  nurse  ”  for 
“reverse.”  Being  called  to  account  by  the  indignant 
novelist,  the  critic  says,  “  This,  in  the  case  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  writer,  would  be  a  serious  error,  but  the  passage  is  so 
nonsensical  that  in  it  the  one  word  really  does  quite  as  well 
as  the  other.” 

Paris  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  heroine 
worship.  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  the  heroine  d  la  mode  at  the 
present  time.  While  her  history  is  being  represented  at 
the  theatre  with  wonderful  effect,  and  M.  Frcmyet  is  pre- 

[laring  the  statue  for  the  Place  de  Rivoli,  M.  OTleilly  piib- 
ishes  a  really  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  courageous  maid,  whose  condemnation  justly  lies  more 
heavily  on  the  consciences  of  her  countrymen  than  on  ours. 
M.  O’Reilly  has  translated  into  French  “  The  Two  Trials 
of  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  —  that,  namely,  of  her  con  lemnation, 
and  that  of  her  rehabilitation,  and  has  added  to  the  subject 
by  the  publication  of  several  newly  discovered  documents. 

It  appear.s  that  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  Jeanne 
d’Arc  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  Charles  VII.,  for  in  one 
of  her  examinations  she  valued  her  possessions  at  twelve 
thousand  crowns  (ecu.«),  which  sum  her  brothers  inherited. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  elections  in  England,  the  Court 
Journal  says,  “  A  very  good  hit  was  made  a  day  or  two 
after  an  election  by  one  of  the  defeated  candidates.  A 

gentleman  approached  him  with,  ‘  Well,  Mr. - ,  how  do 

you  feel?’  ‘Well,’  said  he,  *I  feel,  I  suppose,  pretty 
much  as  Lazarus  did.’  ‘  As  Lazarus  did  I  ’  said  the  first 
speaker.  ‘  How  is  that  ?  ’  ‘  Why,’  said  he,  ‘  Lazarus  was 
licked  by  dogs,  and  so  was  I.’  ” 

Prodigious  excitement  has  been  produced  in  Vienna 
b^  the  reappearance  of  Dr.  Liszt  as  a  pianist,  at  a  concert 
given  for  the  lieneflt  of  the  “  Kaizer-Franz-Stiftung.”  He 
played  one  of  his  Hungarian  “  Rhapsodies,”  and  a  fantasia  ' 
by  Schubert.  Herr  Herbeck  conducted  the  orche.stra.  He  I 
jras  received  by  a  deputation  of  the  Conservatoire  pro-  ' 
fessors,  and  by  all  the  pupils,  and  was  presented  with  a 
golden  crown.  His  playing  was  as  consummate  as  in  bis 
best  days. 

The  following  paragraph  apfiears  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Athenceum:  “The  world  is  fast  forgetting  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  we  fear ;  so  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Sons  are  about  to  publish  a  little  work,  ‘  Memoir  of  j 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  including  Letters  and  Notices  of  her  | 
Family  and  Friends,’  by  her  Great-Niece,  Anna  Letitia  i 
(M  rs.)  Le  Breton.  'The  volume  will  contain  a  medallion  ! 
portrait  of  Mrs  Barbauld.”  Curiously  enough,  an  Ameri 
can  lady,  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Ellis,  has  just  published  in  two 
volumes  an  ailmirable  memoir  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  with  a 
selection  from  her  poetical  and  prose  writings. 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Moulton’s  “  Bed-Time  Stories,”  the 
London  Sfieclalor  remarks,  “  Books  of  all  kinds  come  in 
increasing  numbers  from  America,  somewhat  to  our  dismay, 
delightful  as  they  often  are,  seeing  that  we  have  already 
quite  enoigh  to  do  with  the  '  Current  Literature’  of  one 
hemisphere.  Here  is  a  volume  of  charming  little  stories 
quite  worthy  to  rank  with  all  but  the  very  best  of  those 
which  we  were  noticing  some  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago. 
Some  of  them  are  gracefully  humorous,  most  of  them  pa¬ 
thetic,  one  of  them,  ‘  The  Child’s  Tragedy,’  too  dreadful. 
Mrs.  Moulton  has  had  it  ‘  borne  in  upon  her,’  we  suppose, 
that  she  must  teach  children  not  to  play  with  fire,  and  so 
tells  the  miserable  story  of  bow  little  Mabel  was  burnt  to 
death.  Unfortunately  our  hearts  are  wrung,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  on  playing  all  the  same.” 

One  of  the  industrious  triflers  who  supply  the  Figaro 
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with  stories  of  the  greenroom  and  theatrical  gossip 
generally  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compile  some  statistics 
which  are  not  without  their  interest.  They  show  that 
dramatic  authors  in  France  are  not  altogether  e.xempt 
from  that  straining  after  the  sensational  which  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  vice  of  modern  literature.  Fresh  from  a  visit  to 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  which  M.  d’Ennery  has  supplied 
with  a  drama  of  the  most  approved  fashion,  he  points  out 
that  in  the  numerous  pieces  written  by  that  gentleman 
there  are  Included  18  widows,  16  sons,  and  2  daughters  of 
men  who  have  been  guillotined,  196  orphans.  60  blind  per¬ 
sons,  10  persons  shamming  blindness,  93  abiliictioiia,  22 
fratricides,  8  parricides,  145  foundlings,  162  children  lost, 
116  children  stolen,  and  124  changelings  ;  21 2  forged  wills, 
216  robberies  of  note  cases,  198  duels  with  swords,  168 
with  pistols,  8  with  knives,  and  10  with  hatchets ;  13  cases 
of  arson,  and  123  of  arson  accompanied  by  murder  ;  136 
poisonings,  46  drownings,  26  convicts  rightly  and  62 
wrongly  sentenced,  80  convicts  set  at  liberty,  and  85 
escaped  from  prison  ;  77  cases  of  asphyxiation,  115  escapes 
from  violent  death,  206  cases  of  lunacy,  and  259  of 
adultery.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  formidable  list  ol'  crimes, 
but  the  critic  in  question  should  read  some  of  our  popular 
novels,  and  be  would  arrive  at  results  even  more  startling. 

The  frankness  with  which  Mr.  Forster  set  forth  the 
early  life  of  Charles  Dickens,  led  most  readers  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  biog¬ 
raphy,  would  gi^e  something  like  a  clear  statement  of  those 
domestic  difficulties  which  Dickens  himself  set  the  example 
of  discussing  in  print.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Forster  has  had 
the  good  taste  to  say  very  little  about  the  subject.  Indeed, 
there  appears  to  have  been  but  very  little  to  say. 

“  Poor  Catherine  and  I  ”  writes  Dickens  to  his  biographer, 
“  are  not  made  for  each  other,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is 
not  only  that  she  makes  me  uneasy  and  unhappy,  but  that  I 
make  her  so  too  —  and  much  more  so.  She  is  e.\aeily  what  you 
know,  in  the  way  of  being  amiable  and  complying  ;  but  we  are 
■Strangely  ill-sorted  for  the  bond  there  is  la-tween  us.  God 
knows  she  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  happier  if  she  had 
married  another  kind  of  man,  and  that  her  iivoidaifcc  of  this  des¬ 
tiny  would  have  been  at  least  equally  good  for  us  both.  I  am 
often  cut  to  the  heart  by  thinking  what  a  pity  it  is,  for  her  own 
sake,  that  I  ever  fell  in  her  way  ;  and  if  1  were  sick  or  disabled 
to-morrow,  I  know  how  sorry  she  would  be,  and  how  deeply 
grieved  myself,  to  think  how  we  had  lost  each  other.  But 
exactly  the  same  incompatibility  would  arise,  the  moment  I  was 
well  again  ;  and  nothing  on  earth  could  make  her  understand 
me,  or  suit  us  to  each  other.  Her  temperament  will  notgowiih 
mine.  It  mattered  not  so  much  when  we  had  only  ourselves  to 
consider,  but  reasons  have  been  growing  since  which  make  it  all 
but  hopeless  that  we  should  even  try  to  stiuggic  on.  What  is 
now  befalling  me  I  have  seen  steadily  coming,  ever  since  the 
days  you  remember  when  Mary  was  born  ;  and  I  know  too  well 
that  you  cannot,  and  no  one  can,  help  me.  .  .  .  Years  have  not 
made  it  easier  to  bear  for  cither  of  us ;  and,  for  her  sake  as  well 
as  mine,  the  wish  will  force  itself  upon  me  that  something  might 
be  done.  I  know  too  well  it  is  im|iossibIe.  'I'licre  is  the  fact, 
and  that  is  all  one  can  say.  Nor  are  you  to  supiio.^e  that  I  dis¬ 
guise  from  myself  what  might  be  urgc«l  on  the  other  side.  I 
claim  no  immunity  from  blame,  'riierc  is  plenty  of  fault  on  my 
side,  I  daresay,  in  the  way  of  a  thousand  uncertainties,  caprices, 
and  difficulties  of  disposition  ;  but  only  one  thing  will  alter  all 
that,  and  that  is,  the  end  which  alters  everything.’’ 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  separated  by 
consent.  The  outside  world  would  have  had  no  right  to 
know  anything  more  but  for  the  cruel  indiscretion  of 
Dickens  himself.  The  separation  was  made  known  to  the 
world  in  Household  Wordt.  It  did  Dickens  infinite  injury 
with  the  public.  It  made  him  appear  vain  and  arrogant ; 
and  we  now  learn  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  the 
roceeding.  After  three  and  twenty  years  of  married  life 
e  was  weary  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  middle  age. 
That  seems  to  be  the  whole  sU>ry,  and  not  an  interesting 
one. 


The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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HISTOKICAL  STUDIES. 

The  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Republic  will  un¬ 
questionably  stimulate  historical  study,  and  bring  into 
prominence  the  events  which  attended  the  birth  of  the 
nation.  We  may  expect  to  see  in  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  constant  reference  to  what  took  place  exactly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  local  celebrations  will  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  young,  especially,  facts  which  had  local 
incidence,  but  national  significance.  No  doubt  consider¬ 
able  emphasis  viill  be  given,  in  all  historical  contrasts,  to 
the  larger  dimensions  which  mark  the  present  picture,  and 
the  day  of  small  things  will  be  mentioned  mainly  to 
heighten  the  cfl'ect  of  the  present  growth  and  activity. 

It  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country'if  the  curiosity 
excited  by  anniversaries  and  reminiscences  deepen  into 
honest  investigation  and  substantial  acquaintance  with 
the  historic  facts  of  national  life.  Nothing,  we  think, 
will  humiliate  the  nation  so  much  as  to  turn  over  the 
centennial  celebration  into  the  hands  of  the  shop  keepers 
and  the  burlesque  minstrels.  It  is  easy  enough  to  excite 
a  laugh  by  bringing  the  accidents  of  our  ancestral  life  into 
grotetque  closeness  to  the  accidents  of  our  every-day  life 
now.  To  wrench  a  Puritan,  or  a  Knickerbocker,  or  a 
Cavalier,  from  bis  true  belongings,  and  send  him  about 
town  in  a  horse  car  and  laugh  at  his  bewilderment,  is  in¬ 
telligible  fun  to  anybody,  but  it  would  be  only  the  clothes 
of  those  worthies  that  we  should  find  leR  in  our  grasp ; 
and  if,  turning  from  this,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
superiority  of  our  modern  convenient  way  of  living  to  the 
bungling  modes  of  our  forefathers,  laying  our  houses  and 
arts  along-side  of  theirs,  we  shall  only  be  condemning 
ourselves  as  ignorant  of  what  made  their  life  worthy  of 
being  celebrated  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  In  a  word,  the  centennial  will  he  a  boon  to  the 
nation  if  it  Im;  made  the  occasion  of  honoring  our  fathers ; 
a  pitiable  disgrace,  if  it  be  made  the  occasion  of  self- 
glorification. 

To  render  it  of  real  significance,  nothing  is  needed  so 
much  as  that  we  should  thoroughly  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  permanent  elements  of  the  life  to  which 
ours  succeeds ;  to  get  at  this  is  the  function  of  historical 
studies,  setting  it  forth  when  reached,  through  such  palpa¬ 
ble  and  intelligible  externals  as  it  may.  The  mimic  Con¬ 
tinental  may  give  our  eyes  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  some¬ 
what  the  men  who  tramped  shoeless  and  footsore  through 
the  Revolution,  but  the  letters  which  these  men  wrote,  the 
homes  they  relinquished,  the  deeds  they  accomplished,  — 
these  are  what  we  need,  to  make  them  something  more 
than  stage  actors  to  us.  What  had  they  of  purpose  and 
foresiglit  ?  how  much  did  they  know  of  what  they  were 
doing  ?  how  far  did  they  set  in  the  background  their  own 
personal  ends,  and  seek  simply  that  common  gootl  whii  h 
they  got  through  so  much  sufifering?  Tliese  and  like 
questions  we  put  to  history,  and  according  to  the  fulness 
and  faithfulness  ot  the  answers,  shall  we  get  at  the  lives 
as  a  force  and  influence  in  our  own  times. 


There  is  a  mistake  often  made  in  the  writing  and  read¬ 
ing,  the  teaching  and  studying,  of  American  history,  which 
has  gone  far  to  justify  the  common  complaint  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  American  history.  The  example  of  other 
historians,  and  the  confusing  of  history  with  annals,  has 
induced  us  to  give  undue  prominence  to  very  trivial  con¬ 
cerns.  For  ex  .mple,  why  should  the  young  student  be  so 
pestered  with  King  Philip's  War  ?  That  it  meant  a  good 
deal  to  the  hardy  settlers  who  fought  in  it,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  historical  perspective  has  long  ago  made  it  a 
mere  speck.  There  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  every 
little  variation  of  national  life  because  it  occurred  within 
our  own  borders,  and  because  the  men  engaged  in  it,  shut 
out  from  any  larger  interests,  made  much  of  it.  So,  too, 
our  national  literature  has  a  queer  set  of  harmless  books 
.that  are  solemnly  recounted  as  part  of  it,  just  because 
there  was,  at  the  time  they  appeared,  no  American  liter¬ 
ature  at  all,  and  the  books  that  appeared  had  to  do  ser¬ 
vice  as  specimens  of  literature. 

In  truth,  American  history  has  this  splendid  advantage 
and  disadvantage  at  once,  that  it  has  no  mythical  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  is  fresh,  and  in  clear  sunlight,  —  antiquarians 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  deciphering  Dighton  Ruck  and 
hunting  for  Thorwald's  bones.  It  is  bald,  with  but  slight 
retreating  shadows  into  which  the  imagination  may  send 
its  wistful,  shivering  glances.  Yet  in  its  .antiquity,  what 
more  charming  picture  than  that  romantic  series  of  dis¬ 
coveries  —  the  glamour  that  the  navigators  felt,  they  have 
communicated  to  us ;  and  in  the  next  period,  what  more 
human  and  interesting  siuht  than  the  alighting  here  and 
there  of  the  colonists  that  fluttered  across  the  unplanted 
deep?  In  fact,  if  our  interest  b  in  manly  prowess  and 
stalwart  enterprise,  in  stern  purpose  and  self-reliant  en¬ 
ergy,  in  the  human  stuff  that  wears  well,  in  the  struggles 
of  conscience  with  self-interest,  in  a  word,  in  the  dramatis 
persona!  as  they  appear,  not  to  the  careless  eye  that  wishes 
to  see  stage  effects,  but  to  the  thoughtful  mind  that  per¬ 
ceives  them  peopling  the  spiritual  universe,  then  the 
history  of  our  country  is  alive  with  interest  and  meaning. 
It  is  history  of  this  sort  that  should  be  written  and  learned 
now ;  give  it  all  the  grace  of  narrative,  all  the  piquancy 
of  contrasted  forms,  but  above  all,  let  it  manifest  that 
deep,  abiding  force  of  human  life,  which  makes  that  we 
are  even  now  suffered  to  look  as  one  nation  back  to  our 
birthday. 

NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  announce  for  immediate  issue  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  Bigelow’s  ‘‘  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Reports,” 
bringing  the  cases  down  to  the  present  year.  The  previ¬ 
ous  volumes  cover  all  the  reported  cases  from  the  first  one 
tried. 

—  His  most  bitter  political  opponents  have  borne  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  literary  merits  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
The  reviews  in  the  Quarterly  style  him  the  most  brilliant 
writer  of  the  age,  and  Blackicood  rejoices  that  everybody 
reads  and  everybody  admires  his  “  History  of  England.” 
So  great  was  its  popularity  on  its  first  appearance  that 
there  was  “  no  last  novel  so  hard  to  be  got  at  the  circulating 
libraries.”  Time  has  only  added  to  his  fame,  and  the  book 
that  is  never  missing  from  the  smallest  well-selected  library 
b  an  edition  of  his  complete  works.  We  anticipate  for 
his  “  Journal  and  Correspondence,”  now  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  popularity  as  great  as  that  of  hb  Essays  or  his 
History.  As  a  letter-writer  he  united  the  learning  and 
minute  finbh  of  Gray  with  the  gossiping  vivacity  and 
epigrammatic  terseness  of  Horace  Walpole.  We  shall 
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be  much  disappointed  if  the  expected  volumes  are  not  as 
valuable  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  own  times,  as 
his  published  works  are  to  the  history  of  other  periods. 
To  the  present  Riverside  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  com¬ 
plete  works,  the  “  Journal  and  Corresjwndence  ”  will  be 
an  indis])ensablc  supplement,  and  will  be  at  once  repub¬ 
lished  in  a  similar  style. 

—  The  two  posthumous  volumes  of  F.  D.  Maurice’s 
writings  which  have  appeared,  “The  Friendship  of  Books” 
and  “  Sermons  preached  in  Country  Churches,”  will  do 
something  toward  introducing  readers  familiarly  to  a  series 
of  books  which  are  almost  as  perishable  as  newspapers, 
and  quite  as  powerful  in  their  immediate  effect.  The 
newspaper  writer  dealing  with  a  comprehensive  subject, 
is  forced  to  seize  upon  some  point  which  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward  by  circumstances  that  render  it  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  the  prominent  aspect :  he  must  grasp  the  j 
handle  presented  to  him,  he  would  lift  at  all  or  strike  at 
all.  There  may  be  a  hundred  other  ways  of  getting  at 
the  principle  involved,  but  he  will  not  get  readers  to  go  ' 
with  him  by  any  other  way.  Thus  it  is  with  Maurice ; 
he  was  always  craving  an  adequate  expression  upon  the  ! 
mightiest  subjects,  yet  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  j 
his  views  and  expressions  were  idle  words  unless  they  , 
went  straight  to  the  mind  of  this  or  that  workman  or  | 
student  who  had  an  immediate,  active  interest  in  the  | 
subject,  —  was  about  to  regulate  his  action,  indeed,  by  the  I 
decision  be  might  make.  Hence  it  is  that  his  books  are 
in  the  main  expanded  tracts,  struck  off  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  hour,  and  rarely  rising  to  the  conscious  dignity 
of  literature.  Yet  permeating  ail  his  writing,  lies  that 
spirit  of  honest  investigation,  of  profound  reverence  for 
truth,  of  freedom  from  lower  and  baser  interests,  of  aspi¬ 
ration  and  spiritual  courage,  which  renders  his  books  of 
inestimable  value  in  conserving  the  spiritual  forces  in  in¬ 
tellectual  men.  We  need  a  like  spirit  in  our  literature 
and  politics,  which  shall  be  a  contagion  of  morality,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  a  profound  revolution  would  be 
worked  in  many  minds  could  they  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  English  apostle. 

—  Dr.  Me  Cosh,  in  the  InternationcU  Review  for  March, 
recurs  to  the  subject  of  Upper  Schools,  —  upon  which  he 
has  often  spoken,  and  cannot  speak  too  often,  —  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  well  worth  reading  by  those  who  desire  to  see  clearly 
the  broken  step  in  the  Gradus  ad  Parnasenm.  He  makes 
the  suggestion,  which  we  commend  to  Mr.  Hoar  and 
other  congressmen,  that  if  any  disposition  of  public  lands 
is  to  be  made,  the  urgent  needs  of  the  high  schools 
should  be  regarded  in  those  States  where  primary  educa¬ 
tion  is  well  cared  for. 

—  If  persons  specially  interested  in  Intercollegiate  In¬ 
tellectual  Contests  could  divest  their  minds  of  all  associa¬ 
tion  with  boat-races,  it  would  be  a  step  toward  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  new  Olympic  games  which  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Greeks  propose  to  inaugurate  on  the  plains  of 
Princeton,  or  among  the  Berkshire  bills.  The  argument 
in  their  minds  seems  to  be :  College  races  have  an  accepted 
position  as  testing  and  stimulating  the  brawn  of  the  col¬ 
leges  ;  brawn  is  of  less  value  than  brain ;  hence  let  ua 
have  brain  contests  which  shall  stimulate  the  intellect¬ 
ual  activity  of  colleges,  and  establish  some  sort  of  scho¬ 
lastic  championship.  Now  this  is  really  an  attempt  to 
carry  into  the  higher  region  of  literature  and  scholar¬ 
ship  the  motives  and  influences  which  grow  more  power¬ 
ful  the  lower  one  goes  in  the  scale  of  human  endeavor. 
Would  a  prize-fighter  spend  bis  days  and  nights  in 


training  his  body  simply  for  the  gratification  of  having 
a  noble  botly  to  put  to  the  noblest  uses  ?  Would  two 
prize-fighters  retire  to  some  lonely  isle  in  secret,  .md 
pummel  each  other  to  see  which  had  the  stronger  mus¬ 
cle,  or  the  more  enduring  body  ?  Competition  and  cham¬ 
pionship  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  lowest  passions  :  they 
become  refined  in  form  as  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
I  higher  organizations,  but  they  disappear  altogether  in  the 
'  highest.  Now,  to  set  before  young  men  the  prize  o' 

I  out-talking  or  out-writing  the  young  men  of  some  rival 
college,  would  be  to  set  before  them  a  lower  end  in  the 
I  regions  of  the  higher  life.  True  scholarship,  noble 
'  thought,  fill  their  votaries  with  no  ardent  desire  to  beat 
,  somebody  else.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  men  do  not  see 
‘  that  brawn  is  at  its  best  on  Commencement  Day,  and 
'  brain  has  not  yet,  as  a  rule,  reached  the  point  where  it 
is  humble  enough  to  begin  to  be  great. 

—  The  American  Law  Times  and  Reftorls  for  February 
contains  a  case  which  carries  a  decision  important  to  all 
who  use  the  English  language.  The  case  is  Conarvango 
Petroleum  Refining  Company  r.  Cunningham,  and  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  “  one  thousand  barrels  good 
green  merchantable  crude  petroleum,  forty  gallons  to  the 
barrel  ....  at  any  time  from  this  date  to  December  31, 
1870,”  and  the  point  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  to  December  31,”  included  the  31st  day.  “  The 
preposition  to,”  says  the  learned  court,  “  is  properly  appli¬ 
cable  to  place  or  position,  while  till  or  until  properly  applies 
to  time.”  Tliat  is  right,  purify  the  language  and  there 
will  be  fewer  (juarrels.  “  Yet  t<f,”  adds  the  court,  “  is  in 
common  parlance,  and  sometimes  in  legal  phraseology, 
applied  to  time.  It  has  also  various  significations,  indicat¬ 
ing  toward,  to,  and  into.”  That  was  well  put ;  we  get  a 
little  extra  judicial  philology.  “  We  therefore,”  after  further 
illustration  intended  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  “interpret  the  language  as  we  think  the  par¬ 
ties  intended,  to  wit,  that  the  buyer  could  call  for  the  oil  in 
the  year  1870  and  before  the  first  of  January,  1871 ;  the 
word  to  having  no  precise  and  definite  signification  to  re¬ 
quire  exclusion  of  the  last  day,  by  reason  of  its  plain 
grammatical  meaning.”  But  we  are  left  in  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  what  would  have  been  the  decision  had  another 
date  than  the  conspicuous  one  of  December  31,  been  in 
question.  What  if  it  had  been  January  1  ?  Then  proba¬ 
bly  it  would  have  been  exclusive.  But  what  if  it  bad 
been  December  27  ?  One  usage,  by  the  way,  does  not  yet 
seem  entirely  fixed :  that  the  sign  —  between  two  dates,  as 
December  7-21,  means  “inclusive.”  It  certainly  does. 

—  The  insatiable  appetite  which  the  American  people 
has  for  dictionaries  of  the  English  language  is  remarkable. 
Why  would  not  a  gigantic  spelling  match  he  a  good  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  ?  But 
how  could  we  spell  against  the  English  without  at  least 
agreeing  upon  our  letters  ?  Chambers's  (Edinburgh)  Journal 
sends  up  a  wail  over  our  corruption  of  the  language  :  “  all 
children  in  America,”  it  says,  “  are  taught  to  call  the  last 
letter  of  the  alphabet  Zee,  in  place  of  Zed  :  surely  a  most 
wanton  and  resultless  innovation  ;  ”  yes,  and  so  indicative 
too  of  our  lapse  into  effeminacy.  How  manly  and  rugged 
is  Zed ;  how  weak  and  unstable  is  Zee.  Zed  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  alphabet  bracing  himself  against  the  onward 
rush  of  the  letters,  so  conservative,  so  like  an  English  oak. 
But  Zee  —  what  is  to  prevent  the  entire  alphabet  from 
gliding  into  anarchy  and  confusion  over  the  smooth,  slippery 
terminus  of  Zee  ? 


